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| WAR COUNCIL ON THE STYX 


€ Late arrivals on the Styx had been 
bringing news of vast and nervous prepara- 
tions of armaments for war, such as the 
world has never seen for extent or univer- 
sality. 

@ Naturally the news brought great ex- 
citement to the underworld for various 
reasons. 


+ © The main reason was the promise of an 
pee uncountable influx of population, princi- 
pally of young persons who with new ideas 
and knowledge of scientific invention might 
throw out of balance the whole morale of 
Stygian existence. 


€] The opinion of Diogenes was already 
known, for, as Lucian tells us, he had made 
his response to preparations for war in Cor- 
inth during his lifetime by rolling his tub 
violently up and down the street, indicating 
that for activity he was not to be out-done 
by the wildest of militarists and with equal usefulness. 


€] Old-time strategists began to gather in excited 
groups to discuss possibilities for they were able to 
look on war as no above-ground being could ever see 
it, from the standpoint of accomplished fact. 


| Naturally, Alexander, as Diogenes’ contemporary, 
had a new angle on that philosopher’s contention of 
the futility of war which had been urged in the situa- 
tion created by his father, Philip of Macedon. 


@ Alexander was particularly impressed in his own 


case by the fact that his sigh for more worlds to con- 
quer so closely approximated that moment when the 
conquest of any number of worlds could be to him 
as nothing. 


€ He had discovered that to roll a tub was about as 
meaningful as to subdue a province. 


€ Xerxes brought an even more ancient experience 
to bear on the discussion reminding his hearers that 
his was the greatest war preparation of ancient times 
and that he had been defeated only by reason of the 
fanaticism of certain radical democrats at Salamis and 
Thermopylae. 


@ Darius having come up declared that this was 
nothing to the fighting spirit of the contemptible little 
army of Greeks at Marathon. 


@ “Worse than that,” expostulated General Miltia- 
des, the hero of that battlefield. ‘‘For the mere sake 
of carrying out revenge for a personal insult I lost all 
the glory that I had by raising the unfortunate expe- 
dition against Paros for private advantage.” 


@ “Wars are lost by means the most inept,” declared 
the Duke of Bedford, “it needed only the hallucina- 
tions of a silly peasant girl to turn the British tide in 
France.” 


@ “I prepared a navy so vast that it was called ‘in- 
vincible,’ and the wind had only to blow and it was 
gone,”’ interjected Philip of Spain. 


q@ “Can it be you have forgotten the famous ditch 
at Waterloo that lost an empire?’’ queried Napoleon. 


@ At this moment Diogenes rolled his wine-vat home 
down-wind past the assembled warriors but deigned 
not to speak to them, and a venerable gentleman 
leaning on a long staff and attended by a fledgling 
boy was seen approaching. 


@ They were in heated argument and the youth was 


overheard to say: “Alas, my master, what shall we do, 
for we are surrounded by the hosts of Syria?” 


@ “They that be with us are more than they that be 
with them.” 


@ Then the young man’s eyes were opened and he 
suddenly saw that Elisha was surrounded by a host of 
horsemen and chariots of fire. 


@ For a long time after this there was an ominous 
silence in the assembled group. All appeared to be 
in deep thought. 


@ It was Napoleon who broke the silence. “It was 
the INVISIBLE army that defeated us.” 


@ So ended the war council on the Styx. 
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EMERSON AND ADOLESCENT AMERICA’ 
By THE EDITOR 


HE multitude of followers and admirers of Ralph 

Waldo Emerson will rejoice in Professor Rusk’s ex- 
haustive and definitive work, the hitherto unpublished 
remainder of the letters. These serve to throw a new light 
on a little illuminated portion of Emerson’s life, his rela- 
tions with his immediate family and these are all to the 
good. One cannot but be impressed by the family loyalty 
and the fondness of the brothers for each other, each taking 
his turn at supporting the mother and the brother who was 
at the moment in college. Most will be surprised to learn the 
extent of the family poverty after the death of the minister 
father and the hand-to-mouth existence that persisted for 
many years. Only the rise of the Lyceum system of which 
Emerson was perhaps the most notable progenitor would 
seem to have kept the philosophical larder from absolute 
depletion. Even with that brave assistance we find the 
philosopher sending home small drafts with the notation 
that five dollars may go to the butcher and twenty to pay a 
note approaching maturity and the like. The first great 
break for the family was the growing prosperity of the 
lawyer brother, William, in New York. All the more do we 
appreciate the philosopher’s courage when he turned delib- 
erately away from “social security,” the first and only 
regular salary he ever earned, that at Second Church, 
because of his convictions which ran counter to those of his 
parishioners. Attention is likewise drawn to the unhealthful 
and uncomfortable conditions of living by the struggle 
1THE LETTERS OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON. By Ralph L. Rusk. Columbia 
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which most members of the family had at one time or an- 
other with tubercular ailments. 

Emerson’s classical countenance and dignified bearing, 
philosophical calm and generally mild interest in the politi- 
cal agitations of his time seem to have conspired to give him 
a reputation for coldness and aloofness even in family rela- 
tions which these letters show was altogether undeserved. 
His marked tenderness toward his mother and his devotion 
to Ellen Tucker, his first wife, are shown to be genuine and 
deep, the latter quite free from the mercenary character 
sometimes attributed on account of the legal process by 
which he inherited her little fortune. We now see that the 
so-called “suit” was by mutual consent and in entire 
friendliness of all parties in order that an unprejudiced 
court might determine what was fair to all. We have now 
revealed to us the devastating depths of his sorrow for the 
loss of little Waldo, and the famous Threnody takes on new 
meaning. Emerson is discovered to have been capable of 
great loyalties and loves hidden beneath the Puritanic 
visage and dignified carriage of a New England pundit. 

I 
The Heady Wine of Revolution 


Passing over Jonathan Edwards, who was distinctly in 
the British tradition, Emerson was the first great American 
philosopher. As such, he was a phenomenon to be accounted 
for. His distinction lay largely in his break with hitherto 
prevailing and current American ideas. His work was the 
expression of several tendencies of his time to which he 
gave articulation. One of these was the reaction caused by 
the political revolution which came with the War for Inde- 
pendence. That war was concerned with more than a matter 
of sovereignty. It brought in its wake knowledge of a new 
world beyond the mother country—a world which until this 
time had exerted but little influence. Resentment against 
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England played no small part but the Revolution was intel- 
lectual as well as political. Emerson was the high voice of 
the movement for intellectual independence. It may be said 
that he owed much to Carlyle but Carlyle, though a Briton, 
was also a fellow radical and revolutionary who cannot be 
said to have won his clear acclaim in Britain until he had 
first gained recognition in America and largely through 
Emerson’s influence. It has been claimed and with a con- 
siderable degree of justice that Emerson was influenced in 
his transcendentalism primarily, not from German but 
from English sources; that Cudworth’s Intellectual System 
of the Universe read during a vacation stay at the Concord 
manse was the true inspiration of Nature. This might well 
be true since the Carlylean, Hegelian influences seem to 
have come later. However, the basis was laid and after- 
ward French, German, and East Indian were all to add 
wind to the sails which drove him farther and farther away 
from orthodoxy in his struggle for intellectual independence. 

There will be no true understanding of Emerson, how- 
ever, apart from the consideration of his reaction against 
Puritan orthodoxy. He came to maturity when the Uni- 
tarian movement was at full tide, and Unitarianism was 
an expression of the rising intellectual and religious democ- 
racy. Puritan orthodoxy had become only a shade less 
tyrannical than the pre-Reformation Church. The impact 
of Oriental thought, particularly those influences brought in 
by the Jesuit account of Chinese religion and morality, had 
struck a body blow at the concept of a uniquely revealed 
religion. Biblical criticism was already in the field, Biblical 
chronology had been shattered. Discussions of natural as 
against revealed religion were already rife. Indeed, Cud- 
worth’s Intellectual System of the Universe, so influential 
with Emerson, was a polemic in that battle. The winds of 
freedom were blowing from every quarter. What wonder 
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could it be that younger men like Emerson should affect to 
give greater credence to the Ghita than to the Gospels or 
that the philosopher himself should pronounce Socrates a 
more perfect personality than Jesus (Vol. I, p. 451). Such 
was the heady wine of dissent from an extreme orthodoxy 
which had all but overlooked, if it had not altogether abro- 
gated the human nature of Jesus, transforming and com- 
mitting the Gospel to a verbal and intellectual slavery. Had 
the movement been less violent it might have captured the 
whole Christian community. Perhaps such violence alone 
could have caused the awakening needed but it delayed the 
ultimate revolution in religious thought and turned it away 
from the channels in which it had been organized. The 
freedom for which the Unitarians fought has become 
largely the heritage and possession of contemporary ortho- 
doxy; Channing, Parker, and Martineau were but the fore- 
runners of Harry Emerson Fosdick. 

There was another movement of which the Emersonian 
philosophy was also the expression, that was the rising 
scientism and Positivism. The great era of science was just 
beginning. This movement, strangely foreign to the mysti- 
cism of Emerson, was grounded in a dogmatic and mechan- 
istic materialism. It has taken a century to run its course 
and only now is confidence in its dogmatisms shaken in the 
house of its friends. In Emerson’s time there was no abate- 
ment of its claims and his concept of nature was necessarily 
modified and qualified by prevailing beliefs. Positivism was 
itself a revolt against religious orthodoxy and added its 
assurances even to such as continued to believe in a funda- 
mental theism. All this conflict of influences and ideas must 
be taken into account if we are to evaluate Emerson and the 
spiritual and intellectual revolution of which he was a 
manifestation, expression, and part. The Enlightenment 
philosophy in France could not fail to have its effect on the 
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new republic which its political philosophies had been so 
influential in establishing. The American was but the pre- 
cursor of the French Revolution. 
II 
Adolescent Culture 

American culture of which Emerson was a phenomenon 
as well as a partial creator had all the marks of adolescence. 
Hitherto that culture had been guided completely from 
British sources. Even today many Britons fail to under- 
stand American intellectual independence and continue to 
feel that it cannot be accepted without the British O. K. 
Only recently a British scientist is reported to have re- 
marked that of course, American scientific discovery would 
not be allowed until checked up by more conservative and 
assuring British laboratories. The point overlooked is that 
American culture is no longer colonial nor provincial. Nor 
does it receive its inspiration from the mother country 
alone. The streams of its thought are mingled—British, 
French, Dutch, German, Spanish, Italian, Scandinavian, 
or what not. It can no longer be expected to await a parental 
oversight from England before announcing its decisions, 
nor to possess an identical outlook. Such digression is made 
in order to call attention to the beginnings of that cultural 
independence. As always in such a case, the wine of new 
ideas absorbed from continental Europe ran to extrava- 
gance. Newly achieved concepts were the basis of excessive 
hopes of political liberty, of universal democracy, of eco- 
nomic satisfaction, of general education. As is the case of 
adolescents, ideas were expressed in superlatives, the tradi- 
tional baby was thrown out with the bath, the new Day of 
the Lord was proclaimed. Every ignis fatuus which prom- 
~ ised to lead away from slavery to ancient tradition was 
gladly heard. The great impatience was with the old. It 
was not worthy of consideration. As for criticism it seemed 
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but the expression of intolerant and prejudiced minds too 
darkened with ignorance to make way for the dawning en- 
lightenment. It may sound to some like high treason but 
Emerson himself manifested the characteristic qualities of 
the intelligentsia of his time, of all times. When acquain- 
tance had convinced him of the high intellectual qualities 
and philosophical acumen of W. T. Harris, a strong philoso- 
pher, a great man, later for many years the respected 
United States Commissioner of Education, Emerson, the 
provincial New Englander, expressed astonishment that 
anyone with so much erudition could come from St 
Louis, Missouri. A similar provincialism is shown in his 
attitude toward the Methodists who had invited him to 
speak at the commencement of Wesleyan University. He 
assumed, in spite of their invitation, that they were afraid 
of his heresies, though no more so than was Unitarian 
Harvard which refused to hear him until more than twenty 
years later or nearly thirty years after the Divinity School 
Address. Nor was the mild remonstrance of President 
Stephen Olin, a gentleman and a scholar, comparable in 
strictures to those of Henry Ware of Harvard Divinity 
School, who considered Emerson a heretic from Unitarian- 
ism. Emerson displayed further provincialism in the same 
connection by assuming that Methodists as such were hostile 
to learning, founded upon and preaching ignorance to the 
ignorant. John Wesley’s relation to Oxford as Fellow in 
Philosophy at Lincoln College should have been known to 
him, as well as the educational ideals and ambitions of the 
people called Methodists. 

In the consideration of men and measures we shall not 
duly understand nor profit thereby unless we recognize to 
what a degree men are the children of their times and how 
limited by circumstance, prevailing watchwords, and senti- 
ments we all are. So it is necessary, if we are to appreciate 
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Emerson, to grant him the tolerance he refused to others. 
All of these marks wherever they appear, both then and 
now, are the evidences of an unripe and adolescent culture. 
We need to remember however that adolescence is the neces- 
sary precursor of maturity. Further than this, we ought 
not to esteem adolescence as a term of contempt. Fre- 
quently the eyes of adolescence possess a keener insight into 
reality than the jaded discernments of age. No one can read 
the Divinity School Address without becoming conscious 
that here at least were fresh young eyes unblinded by sub- 
terfuge and policy which saw through to the substance of 
things, which would not be balked in its vision by counsels 
of expediency. And we realize that the vision was true. It 
is only thus that braver, newer worlds swing into human 
consciousness. 
III 


Abiding Elements 


No interested reader of Emerson’s Letters, sensing the 
ambitions that stirred him but will ask the further question 
as to what are the abiding elements in his work. To the 
reviewer it seems that the enduring portions of his work 
are due to an abounding realism. The late Borden Parker 
Bowne used to speak of himself as a “transcendental em- 
piricist.” Emerson possessed notably the characteristics 
indicated by that phrase. His transcendentalism was pri- 
marily human and factual. This may have been the reason 
he was reluctant to be known as a transcendentalist (Vol. 
II, p. 266; Vol. III, p. 18). In spite of The Over Soul and 
those essays that would link him with pantheism, his tran- 
scendentalism never wasted itself in mere ecstatic emotion. 
The Divine immanence was held always to manifest itself 
in certain obvious fruits. There was inner illumination, 
but its evidence was consummated in action and life not in 
feeling. His battle was for the democracy of the spirit, a 
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plea for recognition of “the light that lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world,” that principle with which 
Protestantism began but which it had hidden under the 
weight of formulas, creeds, and institutions. How could the 
body of Christ survive when the soul was gone? 

This was the great theme of the Divinity School Address 
and of the eternal portions of Emerson’s message. It offered 
a working program to the liberal movement which if it had 
been seized upon and used constructively might have raised 
up the strongest of all American communions. Unfortun- 
ately for institutional liberalism the opposition of orthodoxy 
led to liberal excesses, even in Emerson himself. The race 
became one to prove how little they believed of accepted 
creeds rather than how much. The liberal movement became 
largely destructive, rather than constructive, magnified its 
separation from common tradition, preened itself on its 
intellectual and social superiority, offended great portions 
of the religious community unnecessarily, became identified 
in many minds with irreligion, tolerant to all schemes and 
thoughts except orthodoxy, and so largely missed its great 
calling. Henceforth it had to be contented to see its own 
great principles absorbed silently and unconsciously in the 
liberalizing of the very communions that had fought it. 
Thus Emerson and the liberals performed a great service 
to American religious thought which has never received the 
recognition which is due. 

One cannot today read the Divinity School Address dis- 
passionately without realizing that here is the very spirit 
and substance not only of the Gospel but of all true religion. 
Its speech is timeless, and the expression of that Over Soul 
in which Emerson believed. That its message became ob- 
scured in the heat of theological controversy is no credit to 
any of the parties in the dispute but may be counted as a 
religious calamity from which none of the churches has yet 
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recovered. It is the American example of the garlanded 


tomb of the prophet. 
IV 


Impress on American Thought 

One reason for the great influence of Emerson on 
American thought and culture must, we believe, be assigned 
to the fact that he worked mostly outside the confines of 
denominationalism, that he was more or less dissociated in 
the popular mind from sectarian positions. It might per- 
haps be successfully contended that the outcome of his 
influence was greater in the Middle West than in the East. 
At least such a contention is debatable even though difficult 
to prove. There is no way of measuring the extent of that 
influence. The reviewer was born in a pioneer home of the 
Middle Border. He recalls as a little child the one large 
portrait that hung upon the walls of that pioneer cabin in 
which the first seven years of his life were spent. The por- 
trait was of Emerson and was remembered as that of his 
namesake. Here was a family of New England stock with 
more books in the home than were probably possessed by 
any other family in the county; a mother interested in 
philosophical and theological subjects; a strong religious 
tendency toward mysticism; the presence of Emerson as a 
lecturer in the vicinity. Emerson himself had no inkling of 
the extent of this influence, for he could not escape alto- 
gether his New England and Harvardian punditry and 
expressed at times a certain contempt for these rough and 
readies whose interest in his lectures provided his financial 
support. But the message was even greater than the mes- 
senger and these pioneers listened to things intellectual and 
religious with an avidity sharpened by intellectual depriva- 
tion keenly realized. If it could be said to be true that 
Emerson and the Lyceum made them it was also true that 
they helped make Emerson. The flame of cultural interest 
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was fanned on every side. It was a curious combination. If 
Emerson because of his predilections might have been said 
to have encouraged the table-rappers, the phrenologists, 
the community dwellers, and the various crack-pots of the 
varicolored community, he also favored the educational 
dream. The old-time camp meeting furnished the religious 
fervor and conviction to carry it through and denomina- 
tional colleges sprang up on every hand. These were fol- 
lowed, not preceded, by the State Universities and the 
Middle West began to take on the atmosphere and substance 
of culture. In all this the Lyceum and Emerson must be held 
to have been important factors. And the whole movement, 
cultural and religious, was an effort after the fuller expres- 
sion of the new-found freedom. Some day there may come a 
historian seeing enough to enumerate these varying and 
contrasting factors that have made America what she is. 

All these and a multitude of other thoughts come throng- 
ing as one reads the six noble volumes containing these 
more than two-thousand of Emerson’s epistles. All letters, 
more than a thousand more, that are in any way known to 
have been written, have been noted. Many details which are 
missed in the Journals will be found here. If it is true that 
the letters contain much that is trivial this must be assessed 
to the various other collections which skimmed off much of 
the best but even the trivia throw important light on the 
character and work of Emerson. The footnotes are as im- 
portant as the body of the text. There is now no excuse for 
failure to appreciate Emerson. The work of Professor Rusk 
displays an unusual diligence, scholarship, pertinacity, and 
organization of material. The world is greatly in his debt. 
He has established a body of material from which scholars 
will mine for many years. No American library can afford 
to be without these Letters. 


PERSONALISM AND THE 
WORLD-SITUATION 


By PH. KOHNSTAMM 


N my paper on “Types and Meanings of Personalism,’” I 

tried to show that Personalism is not one single form of 
philosophy, but that a whole group of philosophies are 
entitled to bear this name, because they all defend a notion 
of truth which is wider than the current one, developed 
from idealistic trends of thought. 

Today I want to add to this statement some considera- 
tions of the danger, under which this whole group of person- 
alistic philosophies rests, of being wiped out—at least on the 
continent of Kurope—by a view of mankind, incompatible 
with their fundamental convictions. Strangely enough at 
first sight this rising ideology also assumes “personality” 
as one of its basic concepts. In his first address as Chancel- 
lor at a Party-Congress, Nuremberg, 1933, Adolf Hitler 
gave this definition of the national-socialistic view of man: 

National Socialism believes in a heroic concep- 
tion and valuation of blood, of race and of person- 
ality and of the eternal laws of selection; therefore 
it is conscious of its utter incompatibility with the 
view concerning the world and life of pacifistic 
and international democracy and its consequences. 

Our present world situation is characterized by the 
contrast between these words and the description given by 
President Roosevelt in his opening-address before the 76th 
American Congress, of democracy as a consequence of re- 
ligious thought and warrant of international trust and 
humanism. . 

Let us first see where we can find in the past the roots 
of President Roosevelt’s valuation of democracy and then 


2 The Personalist, Spring, 1937, p. 167. 
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investigate the genesis of Hitler’s view of “personality.” 
So far as I can see democracy, as it was first defined by law 
in the constitutions of some American States, especially 
those of Virginia of June 12th, 1776, and of New Hamp- 
shire, 1783,’ has a twofold root in history: Israelitie pro- 
phetism and post-Aristotelian Greek philosophy. 

Neither Plato nor Aristotle acknowledge the funda- 
mental unity of mankind. Some men are born to be slaves, 
or at least to obey, without any rights with regard to the 
exercise of leadership in the community; others are free- 
born men and they have to decide what right is and what 
wrong. It may be, that Protagoras was the first in Greece, 
to express the opinion that every man of whatever birth he 
may be, has some notion of justice and injustice. At least, 
the myth of the gift of Zeus, brought by Hermes to man- 
kind, as it is told by Protagoras in Plato’s dialogue of that 
name, seems to indicate such a view. It is very interesting 
to see the difference of valuation of this myth by such an 
Anglo-Saxon author of the 19th century as Grote and most 
of his German contemporaries. Whereas Grote estimates 
this speech as one of the best parts of Plato’s work, we see 
with most German commentators of his time already the 
traces of anti-democratic tendencies, that will come to full 
strength in Nietzsche and Nazism. 


Even if Protagoras had the intention to express the 
fundamental equality of all mankind, he did not succeed in 
getting his view accepted. What was called democracy in 
Athens had only its name in common with the form of 
democracy referred to in President Roosevelt’s address. 
Athenian democracy was, indeed, the supremacy of a 
minority of the citizens of the state, those who could prove 
that they descended on the father’s or mother’s side from 


5 : : : aa ae 
“Among the natural rights some are in their very nature inalienable because no equiva- 
lent can be given or received for them; of this kind are the rights of conscience.” 
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people belonging to the true Athenian demos. For men— 
not women—of pure Athenian blood it was a natural privi- 
lege to rule the other citizens, the greater part of whom 
were slaves. Aristotle defends the institution of slavery in 
his Politics as follows: 


Inferior kinds of men are by nature slaves, and 
it is better for them, as for all inferiors, to be 
under the rule of a master. For that man is by 
nature a slave who can be, and therefore is, the 
property of someone else, and has sufficient intel- 
ligence to understand, but not to reason. The 
lower animals, however, do not even understand; 
they merely obey their instincts. As a matter of 
fact, the use of slaves and of domestic animals 
does not differ much; from the physical labor of 
both are obtained the services necessary for life.’ 


Neither was the supremacy of Athens over its allies a 
result of mutual understanding, of seeking and finding to- 
gether the laws of the empire, as we moderns would think 
inseparable from democratic views. The ascendancy of 
Athens rested on its power of war, and only thereupon. 
Thucydides tells us in his 6th Book that the Athenian Envoy 
to the Isle of Melos announced his claims in this way: 


We believe that the Gods, and we know that 
men, by a law of nature everywhere rule wherever 
they have the power to rule. 


It is only after the fall of the Greek polis and its sub- 
mersion in the Roman empire that in Stoic philosophy the 
idea of the equality of men comes forth and gains a great 
influence in ethics and in the general estimation even of 
those, who are poor and feeble. And probably this new and 
strange view would have had great difficulty in getting 
attention, if no support had come from another source. 

In the Biblical view of mankind, the unity of all men, 
made in the image of God, after his likeness, is one of the 
fundamental facts. To do justice to the poor and feeble 


® Aristotle, Politics, 1254, p.21-25. 
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prophets such as Nathan and Elijah dare to challenge their 
kings. For the God of the Bible is in relation to every man, 
and widows and orphans have his special care. In modern 
language we would say, that being made in the image of 
God means that every human being has a conscience and 
knows something about what justice and injustice mean. 
Nobody, not even an Oriental monarch, is allowed to neglect 
that fundamental fact. Christianity has enforced these 
views; all men are brethren and, being in the same sense all 
of them subject to sin, they find all the merit and the value 
they may possess only in and by God’s love and grace. So 
there may be, and is, difference in all minor points between 
men; but in the last resort they are equal and it is impos- 
sible to divide them into higher and lower castes or classes. 
All of them are persons, because they live in relation to a 
personal God, even if they do not know that themselves. As 
persons they have a conscience and know good from evil and 
because they know that, they are a class apart in Creation 
and are separated from all other creatures. 

It is clear, that this view is utterly incompatible with 
the conception of personality, as expressed in the passage of 
Hitler’s speech, quoted above. Here mankind is again 
divided into two groups: those who by blood and race and 
the eternal laws of selection can rule in their own right, 
without any responsibility to the mass of the feeble and 
humble, who have to obey, because heroes and geniuses must 
not be contradicted and hampered by such minor cares and 
troubles. In the way in which Nietzsche formulated these 
ideas, it was difficult for them to attain a wide influence. 
For the great majority it is too far from commonsense to look 
upon themselves as heroes and geniuses. But this difficulty 
disappeared when national-socialism and fascism changed 
the motivation from the individualistic to the collectivistic 
form. It is difficult for a sane man to deify and adore him- 
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self; it is much more feasible to do so with a We, a greater 
I, the people to whom we belong, the leader who is the repre- 
sentative of that people, and at the same time flesh of our 
flesh and bone of our bone. 

It is very interesting to see, how modern autocracy and 
dictatorship have, in consequence thereof, changed their 
attitude in comparison with the absolute rulers of the past. 
Adolf Hitler or Benito Mussolini in an ermine robe, with 
crown and sceptre would be only laughable. While they are 
deified by their followers as representing the nation, to 
which these followers belong, identification with their glory, 
success and power is possible. On the other hand this feeling 
of superiority must be stimulated by comparison with other 
peoples and groups, who are not made after the likeness of 
these deities. Anti-semitism, as it is used in national- 
socialistic philosophy, is much more than the instinct of 
enmity against people of another speech, personal appear- 
ance or other habits; it is even more than fear of a success- 
ful economic competitor; the Jew becomes the personifica- 
tion of the anti- race; he is no creature of God but the Devil 
himself. 

So he is, because he is a defender of peace and a repre- 
sentative not of instinct, but of mind, which is the enemy of 
life. But all of them who follow in these ways are subject to 
the same ordeal. Humanitarianism, settlement of conflicts 
by reason and not by force, are weakening the vigour of 
mankind. As Machiavelli believed in virtu (force) in 
contradistinction to Christian ‘‘virtue,’’ so Mussolini writes 
in his famous article on Fascism in the new Italian 
Encyclopaedia: 


Before all, fascism, as regards the future and 
the development of mankind, does not believe in 
the possibility or in the utility of perpetual peace. 
It repudiates pacifism, as a flight from struggle 
and cowardice before sacrifice. Only war brings 
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all human energies to their highest tension and 
gives a stamp of nobility to the peoples, who dare 
to engage in it. All other tests are only secondary 
to it; for they never place mankind before the 
dilemma of life and death. 

So a “person” is no longer defined as the bearer of a 
conscience; only the heroic warrior has personality. One 
of the new generation of scholars, who has come to be the 
successor to the Einsteins, the Sterns, the Freuds and the 
Ehrlichs, has even detected that they form different biologi- 
eal species. In his book on Race, Mind and Soul, Professor L. 
G. Tirala, one of the students of the new racial science, holds 
the thesis, that he can disprove the unity of mankind: 

The statement of most anthropologists which 
derives all the races of man from a single proto- 
type is unproved. It is more probable that the 
various races derive from several primary races, 
which cannot originate one from the other. I put 
forward the view as likely and probable that 
different primary human races originated inde- 
pendently of one another and that they have 
evolved out of different species of anthropoid apes. 

The so-called main races of mankind are not 
Races, but Species. 

Now, I must confess, that I do not see that it matters, 
whether the biological descent of some people of today from 
amoebae goes by the way of chimpanzee and gorilla, and 
of others by the way of a lower ape. If once we take evolu- 
tionism not as a description of creative emergence, but as 
a metaphysical theory, a statement that all descendants 
continue to be what their ancestors have been, it seems to me 
rather insignificant what our apish forefathers may have 
been. However, I am fully aware that it is my lack of the 
nordic soul, which makes me miss the point. 

However that may be, I hope that the readers of The 
Personalist will see, that if this new philosophy is madness, 
there is certainly a great deal of method in it. 
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That we have to do here not only with a political system, 
but with a view of life and the world and even with a 
religion, may be illustrated by the following poem, which I 
found in one of the pamphlets, Cross and Swastika, of the 
excellent Friends of Europe Publications.’ It runs as 
follows: 


Die Zeit verging, doch der Pfaffe blieb 
Dem Volke die Seele zu rauben, 

Und ob ers romisch, lutherisch trieb, 
Er lehrte jiidischen Glauben. 


Die Zeit des Kreuzes ist nun vorbei, 
Das Sonnenrad will sich erheben, 
So werden mit Gott wir endlich frei, 
Dem Volke die Ehre zu geben.” 


Now I do not belong to those, who are afraid that this 
method can win many adherents in such countries as my 
own, the Scandinavian, or Switzerland, Belgium and 
France. The historical, psychological and economic condi- 
tions have been so widely different for at least three cen- 
turies, that this philosophy of ressentiment and the national 
inferiority-complex, which it tries to hide, can only develop 
in those lands, where after the war the caricature of a demo- 
cratic government was introduced, without any preparation 
and education for that form of government. It would sur- 
pass by far the scope of this paper to show this in detail. 

But we know on the continent of Europe, and Americans 
ought to know too, that in our time characterized by the 
victory of the human mind over all the forces of nature, 
freedom of thought is no longer safe against machine-guns 
and air-bombs. 

I have seen in a life-time great changes in geogra- 
phy. Perhaps it is a consequence thereof, that I am not 


“Issued by Friends of Europe, 122 St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, London—S.W. 1. 

5 Translation: The time passed by, but the priest remained to steal the people’s soul 
away. And whether he acted in the Roman or the Lutheran manner, he taught a Jewish 
faith. 

The time of the Cross has gone now; the Sun-wheel wants to rise now. And so 
with God, we shall be free at last to give our people its due honor. 
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quite sure where the borderline of the responsibilities of 
states and governments may lie at this moment. But as 
regards mental geography I am quite sure, that the border- 
line of personalistic philosophy lies at the Rhine, and that 
what there begins is a metaphysical view, which can use 
the word “personality” but is more fundamentally opposed 
to Personalism, than any other line of human conduct or 
behavior is or ever has been. 

Only if those, who adhere to the views brought forward 
in Roosevelt’s Presidential Address, will come in time to 
unity, not only in thought, but also in action, that border- 
line will not move more to the West. 

It is indeed a strange and remarkable century, our good 
20th century of the Christian era, in which a part—and by 
no means a negligible part—of philosophical argument is 
forged not in libraries and before writing tables, but in 
armament factories, aerodromes and shell-proof trenches. 


TOWARD A RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY 
OF THE THEATRE 


By BENJAMIN MILLER 


HE historic relation of the theatre and religion has 

been widely treated in the mass of literature now 
extant on the subject of the theatre and drama, their origin 
and historic development. Particular concentration has 
fallen upon the period of the dim origins of the theatre in 
the primitive religious dances and dramatic rituals, and 
upon the medieval period when the church nursed the dying 
remnants of the theatre and for a time virtually was the 
theatre. Without minimizing the significance of this genetic 
relationship we shall be more concerned here to reflect upon 
the contemporary aspects of the theatre in an effort to sug- 
gest a religious interpretation of the theatre and of the 
dramatic impulse itself. 


if 


One of the noblest expressions of the dramatic impulse 
is to be found in great dramatic poetry, and while we are 
aware that a conception of the dramatic impulse, unat- 
tended and undisciplined by theatrical forms and conditions, © 
is not a conclusive indication of an adequate philosophy of 
the theatre, we may find considerable clarity by under- 
standing the nature of the primary impulse common to all 
forms of dramatic expression, whether in music, literature, 
the dance, or the theatre. 


We must first make clear our position in the philosophy 
of religion in order that our use of the term religious be 
not obscure and meaningless. This position may for our 
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purposes be called aesthetic naturalism. Religious experi- 
ence is interpreted in terms of aesthetic response and poetic 
apprehension, an experience of man’s appreciative relations 
with his earth environment, and akin to poetry and the arts. 
Paraphrasing a definition of Professor B. E. Meland, 
aesthetic naturalism is natural, in the sense that the uni- 
verse described by the sciences is the natural home of man 
and the environment in which he must fulfil his life; and 
aesthetic (or mystical), in the sense that there is a possi- 
bility of having religious relations with the Cosmic Phase 
of man’s world. God is conceived (as an object of philo- 
sophical inquiry) in terms of the “community of activities” 
sustaining the universal structure of being. With Professor 
Meland we affirm that the distinctive dimension of religion 
is awareness and appreciation of reality; the religious re- 
sponse, in its purest form, is essentially an appreciative 
reaction to life. 

With this summary understanding of our terms let us 
consider briefly the genius of dramatic poetry. Our first 
point is suggested by some remarks of Mr. Maxwell An- 
derson in A Prelude to Poetry in the Theatre, prefacing his 
play Winterset.’ 


What faith men will have then, when they 
have lost their certainty of salvation through 
laboratory work, I don’t know, having myself only 
a faith that men will have a faith. But that it will 
involve a desire for poetry after our starvation 
diet of prose I have no doubt. Men have not been 
altered by the invention of airplanes and the radio. 
They are still alone and frightened, holding their 
chance tenure of life in utter isolation in this deso- 
late region of revolving fires. 


Here Mr. Anderson has expressed one of the most uni- 
versal and primary motives of all dramatic expression : 
the sense of man’s loneliness in an incomprehensible and 


*Maxwell Anderson, Winterset, pp. viii-ix. (Washington, Anderson House, 1935.) 
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frequently menacing world. The social matrix of human 
personality is evident at the level of our common interrela- 
tions with other persons—family, friends, and those many 
other associations governed by more specifically utilitarian 
purposes. We cast no doubt upon the urgency with which 
the individual seeks the companionship and intimate asso- 
ciation of his fellows. It has been common to call this the 
“gregarious instinct,” but we need not become involved in 
controversy over the status of “instincts” in modern psy- 
chology to recognize the basic sociality of human nature. 
The individual seizes upon the presence of other men as an 
immediate response to his inescapable awareness that he— 
the deeply fortressed “I,” the unique core of his distinctive 
self-consciousness—is alone. 

But this eager response is soon felt to be superficial. 
Man knows that he never achieves the identity of himself 
with other persons, which can alone overcome his isolation 
on the level of human relations. The love-experience, the 
highest of human relationships, never conquers the assert- 
ive ego. I am always I, you are always you, and the last 
stronghold is never won. Those lines from Conrad Aiken 
state a penetrating observation of love’s final difficulty: 

...and I could hate you 
When, as I lean for another kiss, 
I see in your eyes that I do not meet you, 
And that love is this.” 

The romanticist feels in the delights of love a conscious- 
ness of identity and sings its praises, but he mistakes illu- 
sion for reality. Consciousness overdreams the sense- 
experience of relation between lover and beloved, and 
fancies the illusion of identity. The fundamental problem 
of man’s loneliness admits of no final solution in this highest 
and most worthy of human relationships. We must look 


2 “Annihilation,” in Modern American Poetry, edited by Louis Untermeyer, p. 460. (New 
York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1936.) 
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elsewhere to overcome or to mitigate man’s tragic aware- 
ness that at the last he stands alone, suckled at the breast 
of isolation and rooted beyond love. ‘‘At the last” means not 
only the anticipation of death, but the extremity of any 
moment of life as well. 

James Hilton in We Are Not Alone says that the trouble 
with genius is that it is essentially alone. Thus, the poet 
finds in his own genius, consciously or unconsciously, the 
quintessential theme of his dramatic expression. In the tragic 
dramatic narratives of Robinson Jeffers, one of our greatest 
contemporary dramatic poets, we find this singular theme. 
His characters are led irresistibly toward a frequently vio- 
lent return to the relative peace of Earth. In a religious 
mysticism Jeffers brings his characters to the consumma- 
tion of their desolate loneliness in a world of passionate 
strife and introversion. It is a tragic denouement only 
finally completed in the unconsciousness of death. 

This is an extremely clear illustration of our point. It 
is this same hunger and desolation that drives man to seek 
specifically religious relations with the Cosmic Phase of his 
world. This sense of isolation is the root of the religious 
response and of dramatic poetry, of the primary dramatic 
impulse itself. With this understanding of the common 
root let us continue further. 

Metaphysics is essential to religion. By our definition, 
religious experience is man’s relation with the Cosmic 
Phase of his environment, and this involves an inclusion of 
the extra-human, the ultimate reaches of the realms of 
existence and subsistence, however we may interpret the 
final nature of all being itself. Whether we be sceptics or 
believers in the special revelation of Christianity, we are 
led into metaphysics, into some consideration of the ulti- 
mate character of reality. In man’s attempt to reconcile 
the predicament of his tragic alienation in the world, he 
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must look beyond the sphere of his merely human relations 
and strive to relate himself in some manner to nothing less 
than reality itself. The religious response and the dramatic 
impulse, proceeding from the same basic human urgency, 
are compelled in common toward the demands of meta- 
physics. It is of prime significance to consider whether the 
theatre has a metaphysics, and whether it may be ade- 
quately interpreted in specifically religious terms. 
514 E- 

It may serve to clarify the necessity of a metaphysics of 
the theatre to point out a common difficulty: the fallacy of 
any complete identification of the drama with the limits 
of human reason and practical utility. This is seen in the 
direct realism of David Belasco, in the journalistic mirror- 
ing of events and things, and in the contemporary theatre 
of social propaganda. The theatre has been conscripted to 
serve practical purposes and humanitarian programs; it 
has feared to plunge into the great inscrutable reality that 
science and politics have not yet verified. Intellect and 
reason have sought to dominate a mode of human expression 
that is primarily non-rational and affective. In short, 
humanism has come into the theatre and has impressed the 
measure of man upon the immeasurably vast reality with 
which it is the function of the theatre to deal. Beyond 
humanism is the watchword of our developing religious phi- 
losophy and, we believe, must mark the course of any 
attempt to construct an adequate philosophy of the theatre. 

The experience of the theatre is a feeling-experience; in 
common with the religious response it is an aesthetic par- 
ticipation. It transcends both logical and moral dogma, and 
in the last analysis is accountable only to man’s experience 
of sensuous and emotional relations with the reality of his 
earth environment. The theatre enacts the drama of the 
particular flux of reality, but it assumes a universal con- 
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tinuity of experienced events. This is a pre-condition of the 
dramatic experience, a presupposition that is primarily 
felt and secondarily reasoned. Philosophically it is the point 
of contact (if we may run the risk of certain mechanistic 
implications) between the two sides of the proscenium. 

The theatre, then, is dealing affectively with reality. It 
is not restricted to a realistic representation or reproduc- 
tion of fact and detail. Its method is imaginative; its func- 
tion, while mediated through the familiar categories of 
human experience, is the apprehension of reality that ex- 
tends far beyond the limits of merely human categories. 
The specific subject matter of the theatre is the drama of 
man’s relations with the larger reality, which itself appears 
to be a plurality of forces and events, unmindful of man’s 
conscious purposes and noblest aspirations, and steadfastly 
refusing submission to his pretentious demands. 

We are not attempting to circumscribe the function of 
the theatre. Its widely varied expression bears a direct 
relation to the multiplicity of human interests; certainly 
we do not propose to restrict the theatre to myth and phan- 
tasy, nor do we mean to identify the theatre and the specifi- 
cally religious experience, which for us is a “sensuous 
mysticism.” But prior to the dramatic unities and the dis- 
tinctive forms of the theatre is the motivating dramatic 
impulse. The self-conscious creature finds strength in his 
unique self-distinction, but this very strength is his tragic 
genius. He is aware of his distinction, his essential isolation 
from the rest of reality; he is alone against colossal forces 
that are disinterested and beyond his ultimate control. Man 
is desperate and must do something. We recall Jeffers’ poem 
The Women at Point Sur,’ in which it came to the protago- 
nist like a whisper from outward: 


ee Jeffers, The Women at Point Sur, pp. 24, 26. (New York, Random House, 
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God thinks through action, how shall a man 
but through action? ...I shall have to do some- 
thing, God thinks through action and all this show 
is God’s brain, the water, the cloud yonder, the 
coast hills, thinking the thing out to conclusion. 


Mr. Jeffers has called this dramatic narrative a study in the 
origins of religion; we feel that it also suggests the con- 
terminous origin of the dramatic impulse, if the two are 
not in fact identical. 

The drama implies a thing done; it is significant that 
the Greek root of the word drama means “I do.” Man, being 
capable of reflection, was able to divert the dramatic im- 
pulse from irresponsible violence to a higher expression in 
the tribal dance and dramatic ritual. Thus the primitive 
theatre functioned as an expression of tribal solidarity in 
the satisfaction of this common human impulse. It was a 
considerable mitigation of the sense of loneliness. 

In the contemporary theatre the nature and function of 
the dramatic impulse are obscured by the disregard of its 
historic tradition and by pre-occupation with “practical’’ 
ends. The theatre has grown anemic on its starvation diet 
of prose. With Maxwell Anderson‘ we plead for 

a strong and chronic hope that the theatre of this 
country will outgrow the phase of journalistic 
social comment and reach occasionally into the 
upper air of poetic tragedy. 
The theatre demands that the dramatist be a poet, and that 
the poet be “prophet, dreamer and interpreter of the racial 
dream.” This means that the dramatist and man of the 
theatre must fundamentally re-think his relation to the 
contemporary social struggle. His problem is the problem 
of the prophet of religion, for both are in the realm of the 
“upper air.” We must not suppose that the function of 
either religion or the theatre is otherworldly. They are in- 
escapably of the world. But they are not primarily archi- 


‘Maxwell Anderson, Of. Cit., p. vi. 
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tects of the new society, nor are they propagandists for any 
utopia. They, with the poet, are witnesses to the tragic 
sense of life (an uncongenial witness for eminently prac- 
tical people!). In their awareness of man’s essential 
loneliness they transcend the creature’s fitful activism and 
would preserve the dim resources of strength and courage 
which man with his civilization of “metropolitanism in- 
tensified by machinery”’ has all but obscured. 
III. 

We may here do little more than suggest that the psy- 
chology of religious experience is to a very significant extent 
recapitulated in the experience of the theatre. A self- 
commitment and surrender to certain external factors of 
immediate experience are demanded of the spectator in the 
theatre. This involves the “willing suspension of disbelief” 
which is the condition of the dramatic illusion. In a very 
real and valid sense the theatregoer leaves behind the world, 
the flesh, and the devil. As he witnesses the action before 
him on the stage, he has for that brief time left behind him 
the world of reality against which he stands tragically 
alone. The theatre is an escape, but this escape is para- 
doxical. In the theatre of which we have spoken—the 
theatre that is 


essentially a cathedral of the spirit, devoted to the 
exaltation of men, and boasting an apostolic suc- 
cession of inspired high priests which extends 
further into the past than the Christian line 
founded by St. Peter.* 


—the spectator escapes from the tragic sense of life, only to 
witness the enactment of the tragic drama there on the 
stage. Aristotle’s theory of catharsis prescribed tragic 
drama as a purgative of compassion and fear, resting on 
man’s willingness to witness tragedy and his natural desire 
to escape it. The Greeks knew the enlargement and release 


° Maxwell Anderson, Op. Cit., p. vi. 
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that are won by going once more to the source of life, which 
is suffering. They were able to face life more calmly and 
courageously by beholding and sharing the pain of others. 

In both religion and the theatre the experience is sensu- 
ously mediated, as indeed is all experience. There is no loss 
of self-identity; the religious and dramatic experience of 
reality, or empathetic participation in reality, is not to be 
interpreted as a real manner of absorption of the self in the 
not-self. As we have already indicated, this is a too easy 
solution of the basic problem of man’s persistent loneli- 
ness. But in these two types of experience there is a unitive 
factor of consciousness by which the experience has mean- 
ing for us. The object of the religious response is not One 
but Many. God is a collective term denoting the community 
of activities or processes which sustain all of reality, and 
their abstraction into a unity is the product of conscious- 
ness. For the purpose of man’s religious relations with his 
environing reality, the Many may be conceived as the One, 
the synthesis of ever-continuous cosmic processes. This is 
a necessary condition of man’s intimate awareness of re- 
ality, which is the specifically religious experience. In the 
experience of worship the religious object is unified; the 
functionalistic pluralism of the universe is apprehended in 
the mystical experience as a single reality. 

We find a significant interpretation of the dramatic 
impulse in the terms of such a religious philosophy. The 
theatre is also dealing with the experient’s awareness of the 
multiple processes and events of reality, apprehended in the 
mode of the drama and the distinctive forms of the theatre. 
It relies upon willing illusion as its medium, and its rapport 
with the spectator is a sensuous rapport. The illusion does 
not obscure the subject’s awareness, but is itself a deep well 
of feeling, sunk to a depth of reality that is inaccessible to 
the intellect. We would caution that in our insistence upon 
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the basically emotional character of both the theatre and 
religion we do not intend to apotheosize any open violence 
to reason. We feel that the genius of these two types of 
human experience is rooted in man’s affective responses. 

The function of illusion in the drama is a bulwark of the 
unifying character of the total experience, for it is in the 
imaginative consciousness that the unification takes place. 
This is more than a unification of sense-impressions merely 
to constitute intelligible meanings. It is a unifying process 
of consciousness directly incited by the nature of the dra- 
matic impulse, which, we have suggested, has its origin in 
the self-conscious creature’s sense of isolation and fear of 
loneliness. In what we would call really “good theatre,” 
one senses something of the beauty of the ‘‘wholeness of life 
and things” and feels his relation with the external world 
to be a relation of one with One. The complex relations of 
existence seem to be simplified as the drama effects an 
intensification of consciousness within the spectator. Shel- 
don Cheney writes: 


This is the inundation of the spirit, in beauty 
and clarity, toward which the art of the theatre 
gropes. It is the Dionysian experience, our ecstatic 


participation in the divine life.... It is, of course, 
the thing that escapes all definitions of theatre 
or drama. 


Although we would take issue with Mr. Cheney’s conception 
of the nature of the “divine life,” we feel that this is a very 
suggestive description of the subjective aspects of the 
experience. 

The unitive factors in this experience are in the content 
of consciousness; the unity is not objective. However much 
this subjectivist aesthetic may tend to glorify the human 
consciousness and thus point us to humanism, it can not 
escape the conviction that the experience is reality-centered 


* Shelden Cheney, The Theatre, p. 8. (New York, Tudor Publishing Co., 1935.) 
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and thus dependent upon real factors that are objective and 
extra-human. Human experience is necessarily both affec- 
tive and reflective, and in suggesting a religious philosophy 
of the theatre we are attempting a reflective interpretation 
of types of experience that are primarily affective. 

The common factor in both the religious and the dramatic 
experience of reality is the unitive character of the experi- 
ences, set against the background of necessary metaphysical 
implications. To that extent we find a real mitigation of 
man’s loneliness and an appreciable satisfaction of the basic 
human impulse in which the religious and the dramatic 
response have their essential origin. On the basis of moti- 
vating impulse the two are probably indistinguishable. To 
distinguish between these two specific types of experience we 
must pass into the particular realm of the cultus. Even then 
the line is not always clearly drawn, for we cannot say that 
this particular experience is wholly religious or that that 
particular experience is wholly dramatic. The common dis- 
tinctions between religion and the theatre are based upon 
the specific conditioning factors of material, form, time, 
place, tradition ... and not altogether without the influence 
of certain arbitrary usages. But our concern has been to 
suggest a basic function, a possible origin, and a psychology 
of experience common to the theatre and religion. 

Our discussion may seem to have assumed an identifi- 
cation of aesthetic and mystical (religious) experience, but 
we cannot leave our subject without recognition of a real 
distinction between them. We would define our concept of 
the specifically religious experience, or sensuous mysticism, 
as the sense-experience of appreciative relations with the 
sustaining processes of reality which we call God. While 
this is primarily an aesthetic response, it involves a more 
comprehensive recognition of the cosmic aspect of man’s 
world than does the aesthetic experience, as such. We find 
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a clue to the differentia of aesthetic and mystical experience 
in these lines from one of Jeffers’ poems: 


... Integrity is wholeness, 
the greatest beauty is ; 

Organic wholeness, the wholeness of life and 
things, the divine beauty of the universe. Love 
that, not man 

Apart from that, or else you will share man’s 
pitiful confusions, or drown in despair when 
his days darken. 

The felt beauty of things passes into mystical recogni- 


tion when this conscious integrity, involving the wholeness 
of life and things, is manifested. Primary in this mystical 
recognition is that “cosmic consciousness” about which (Mr. 
Jeffers warns us) “so much foolishness has been written.” 
The aesthetic consciousness is limitary, appreciating but 
partial aspects of its natural environment; the fully mys- 
tical consciousness proceeds out of the aesthetic, and be- 
comes aware of the cosmic phase of reality. We quote 
further from Mr. Jeffers, in a recent letter to the writer: 


I did not in my verses intend a distinction be- 
tween aesthetic experience and what you call 
sensuous mysticism. The intention in poetry is 
not primarily analytical; in my experience the two 
feelings were wound together, and so I expressed 
them. I think there zs a distinction, and that the 
beauty of things may be felt without any mystical 
recognition. But in that case it seems to me to be 
felt incompletely, however keenly. It seems to me 
that the mystical experience grows out of the 
aesthetic experience, naturally, almost logically. 


As a tentative conclusion, we may say that the fully 
conscious aesthetic experience in the theatre tends to merge 
with that quality of experience which we call the religious 
response. The aesthetic element is prior to dogma, ritual, 
and morality in religion; it is man’s native capacity for a 
feeling-response to his environing world, and is inextricable 


"Robinson Jeffers, Such Counsels You Gave To Me, p. 107 “The A Hs 
York, Random House, 1937.) a ; parce Cue 
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from the primitive awareness of his self-conscious distine- 
tion from the rest of the world. The dramatic impulse is - 
rooted in this same aesthetic, and is likewise sustained by 
the inevitable predicament of the creature’s loneliness. 

This sense of isolation is never finally overcome in any 
human experience, for reasons, chiefly psychological, that 
we touched upon earlier. This is life’s tragic genius. But 
there are resources of strength and courage by which man, 
in the full awareness of his tragedy, can find certain mean- 
ings in life. To a considerable extent in the theatre and 
more consciously in the religious experience man attains to 
a relation with the vaster reaches of reality, in some meas- 
ure “breaking out of humanity,” and fulfilling his natural 
destiny as a discomfited creature of earth. To the man who 
is able to escape the more monstrous racial conceits, this is 
a finer nobility. 


IV. 
A recent editorial in the Theatre Arts Monthly (Novem- 
ber, 1938), commenting on “The Theatre in Times of 
Upheaval,” includes the following sentences: 


Somehow a theatre in a great crisis, whether 
in war times or under the shadow of war, seems to 
east off those very journalistic qualities which 
might be thought to serve it best when the news is 
the centre of the world’s interest. Plays written 
and produced at such a time, whether they are 
about the war itself or about the men and the in- 
dustries that fatten on war, seem always crude 
and flat against the background of life.... But 
this loss of the journalistic element in the theatre 
only enables the stage to become more truly 
theatrical, to reflect life heightened both by the 
poet and the comedian, to omit the facts of the 
hour in favor of the eternal verities. 


This is an expression, in terms of the theatre, of the 
proper object of the sensitive and creative human outreach, 
whether it be implemented by the techniques of the drama, 
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of poetry, or of religion. Robinson Jeffers has spoken for 
the poet in the foreword to his recently published Selected 
Poetry: 


It seemed to me, reading poetry and trying to 
write it, that poetry is bound to concern itself 
chiefly with permanent things and the permanent 
aspects of life.... This excludes much of the cir- 
cumstance of modern life, especially in the cities. 
Fashions, forms of machinery, the more complex 
social, financial, political adjustments, and so 
forth, are all ephemeral, exceptional; they exist 
but will never exist again. Poetry must concern 
itself with (relatively) permanent things. These 
have poetic value; the ephemeral has only news 
value. 


Religion in our time is also compelled to re-affirm its 
proper object if it is to forego complete identification with 
the mechanics of culture and those “journalistic qualities” 
which tend to predominate in a time of crisis. The proper 
domain of religion is the self-conscious creature’s sensuous 
apprehension and appreciation of the “wholeness of life and 
things,” and only at its own peril can it compromise its high 
function in the midst of the tensions of crisis. 

If our suggestions are valid, religion comprehends the 
theatre as its ally, rooted in the common human impulse 
toward self-preservation and self-realization. Man’s alone- 
ness is the primary and tragic awareness of his life as a 
creature of earth. This is the subject-matter of poetic 
tragedy—the soul of the theatre’s survival. The aesthetic 
outreach toward the permanent and sustaining factors in a 
complex and different world of reality is the unique per- 
sonal resource of humankind, the appreciative rapport with 
the vaster reaches of nature. It constitutes a considerable 
mitigation of man’s stark alienation and affords him the 
strength of disinterestedness and the courage to live out 
this life in the pursuit and enrichment of its deeper mean- 


* Selected Poetry in Robinson Jeffers, pp. xiv, xv. ( New York, Random House, 1938.) 
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ings. This aesthetic outreach—the human poetic apprehen- 
sion—finds a noble and persistent expression in that theatre 
which, as George Bernard Shaw once remarked, is essen- 
tially a cathedral of the spirit. It is persistent, for as 
Maxwell Anderson expresses,’ 
the stage is still a cathedral, but just now a jour- 
nalistic one, dominated by those who wish to offer 
something immediate about our political, social, 
or economic life. Like every other existing condi- 
tion it gives the illusion of permanence, but it will 
change. 

The poetic temper of the theatre is its natal genius and 
the quintessence of every golden achievement in its historic 
development. Many of us believe with Goethe that dramatic 
poetry is man’s greatest achievement on his earth so far. 
And especially so in our time of crisis and upheaval when 
news-value is the criterion by which all events—the more 
apparent activism of persons and things—are admitted to 
significance, and the permanent resources of strength and 
courage are perilously obscured. 

The theatre-experience, for those on both sides of the 
proscenium, is conditioned by certain exacting material and 
social factors. The spectator sits in the company of a 
crowded theatre (the management hopes!) ; the play relies 
upon a social experience for much of its effect. The spec- 
tator is unwittingly played upon by the presence of other 
spectators as well as by the action and sound on the stage. 
If the play is what we may call “successful,” in its effect it 
transcends the limitations of its obvious illusion, and yet it 
never actually escapes the restrictions of its theatrical 
forms and materials. For those on the stage, each is de- 
pendent upon the others in the proper performance of his 
own function in the thing called theatre, and the actors are 
dependent upon a certain relation with the audience. All of 


® Maxwell Anderson, Op. Cit., p. viii. 
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these conditions are essential to the theatre-experience. 

This may be sufficient to suggest that the religious ex- 
perience passes into a wider freedom of individual experi- 
ence, that it is “what man does with his solitariness,” to 
use Professor Whitehead’s famous statement.” The indi- 
vidual may engage in group practices of a specifically re- 
ligious nature and purpose, but the religious quality of 
experience is essentially independent of a social cultus. It 
is not dependent upon forms and conditions that are anal- 
ogous to those of the theatre. 

The theatre, then, essentially religious in its origin and 
in its high function as a distinctive human expression which 
persists hopefully in the midst of a crisis of culture, passes 
into the fully conscious, individual mystical recognition of 
the religious experience. The mystical and sensuous aware- 
ness of the permanent wholeness of life and things is the 
personal religious response to reality in the face of its 
immediate aspects of crisis and upheaval—yes, and of 
moral defeat. It is the religious resource which strengthens 
the individual to live with courage and meaningful sensi- 
tivity in the awareness of his own self-conscious isolation. 


” A. N. Whitehead, Religion in the Making, p. 16. (New York, the Macmillan Co., 1926.) 


SCIENCE AND THE REDEMPTION OF MAN 
By HERBERT A. YOUTZ 
I 


The Crisis in Civilization 
N O thoughtful student of our times can resist the 


conclusion that the World War marked the calami- 
tous break-down of the spiritual controls which the race 
has been laboriously building up through millennia. The 
human experiment in building a spiritual civilization seems 
to have failed. Worse still, faith in the experiment with 
spiritual ideals has failed and we are retreating toward the 
ancient brute instincts of life which do not experiment and 
do not think and do not believe. 

The War was a terrifying reversion to our brute an- 
cestry, and the subsequent course of human events has been 
no less terrifying. The earthquake shock of war which 
caused colossal human ruin has been followed by a tidal 
wave of unreason, moral insanity and brute inhumanity in 
which the worst threatens to engulf the best. The brother- 
hood of man is an ideal which has lost its appeal for our 
modern society. Human worth and spiritual values are 
terms which have no significance in modern economics. 
Hatred, selfish greed and lust for power and possessions are 
fattening upon human helplessness, tending to destroy all 
human reverence, while ravishment and waste of human 
values become the shameless pastime of a growing cynicism 
that has lost regard for God and man and truth. Moral and 
religious ideals appear to be fading. Warfare is the goal of 
such a society. 

Among the nations, truculence is supplanting reason- 
ableness. Dictatorships and totalitarianisms are supplant- 
ing the ideals of democracy and freedom. The world-longing 
for peace, justice and fraternity is answered by a cynical 
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chorus of selfish profiteers and politicians who lust for 
profit, power and possessions. 

Such is the mood of the present crisis of human history, 
in which all moral and religious sanctions are denied or 
despised. Meanwhile, dominated by such a mood, the nations 
are arming for a more terrible conflict that may utterly 
destroy the human race and cover the face of the earth with 
desolation. What can save us from this doom? 

II 
Natural Science and the Science of Man 

The profound understanding of the world catastrophe 
must be sought in the fact that we have built our civilization 
exclusively upon a material foundation, and the foundation 
has failed us. Our civilization is the brilliant achievement 
of an age of science, — the science of nature. The earlier 
science was an achievement of mind which wholly disre- 
garded the magnitude of the human factor and assumed 
that mind and personality are merely obscure aspects of 
nature. And now it turns out that mind and personality 
are the most significant energies in our universe. Natural 
science has neglected the higher interests of humanity. We 
must now bring the scientific power of understanding to 
the mastery of human energies. We must summon the scien- 
tific spirit and the scientific method. We must create a 
a science of man to supplement the science of nature. 

Happily, it is the modern scientist himself who per- 
ceives most clearly the limitations of the traditional assump- 
tion of the scientists and calls urgently for a science of Man 
to supplement our understanding of nature, to correct our 
sense of values, and enable us to see the truth whole. This 
is the theme of my essay in which I shall cite the attitude 
of the scientists themselves. 

The thinkers have always been our saviors and prophets. 
As a method of thought science is the greatest discovery of 
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Western civilization. It is hardly necessary to point out that 
science is essentially a spirit of truth and a mental method 
in seeking truth. It is evident that as a method of discover- 
ing and applying truth, science is wholly good and benefi- 
cent. It makes no claim to dogmatic certainty but only to 
the disinterested spirit of truth. Moreover, science as such 
is not prejudiced in favor of any particular field of reality, 
but it is a method which is valid in any field of verified fact. 
The scientific thinkers, whether known as scientists or phi- 
losophers or prophets, have been the gifted, fruitful seekers 
after truth. In this supreme crisis of civilization, we need 
more than we need anything else the leadership of men of 
scientific spirit. 

Science is not a static thing, it grows in its conception of 
its task. The first scientists applied their method primarily 
to the material world and assumed substance or matter to 
be fundamental, the final test of reality. The immaterial 
was regarded as unreal and hence unscientific. This arti- 
ficial limitation of scientific method has often falsified the 
facts and concealed rather than revealed the truth. The 
characteristic facts about a man, those most specific of his 
higher nature have been alleged to be “unscientific.” This 
has created scepticism and confusion of all spiritual and 
mental realities as products of magic or superstition. Hence 
spiritual values and spiritual energies have commonly been 
unrecognized in science. Undoubtedly this neglect of human 
realities has worked much harm in civilization and has had 
much to do in creating the present crisis. And the present 
demand for a science of man that will supplement the sci- 
ence of nature will inevitably bring a profounder recog- 
nition of the reality of spiritual personality and a deeper 
sense of the unity of truth. 

The scientists’ demand for a science of humanity is a 
demand for a larger view of the truth about the personal 
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world, its energies and values and characteristic activities. 
Here unquestionably is the field in which the present social 
crisis will find understanding and ultimate correction. 

For the crisis in Christian civilization has one compre- 
hensive explanation, — the loss of the Christian estimate of 
a man. Unwittingly science has created the naturalistic 
view of the human world which has found wide acceptance 
by reason of the false impression that it alone is the 
“scientific” view. The world can be saved from its present 
extremity only by rediscovering the dimensions and worth 
of spiritual personality, the dimensions and worth of the 
human world. Religion and ethics and freedom and immor- 
tality are spiritual values that cannot be flouted. 

III 
The British Association Experiences a Notable 
Change of Mind 

For exactly a hundred years the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science has been the mentor of the 
scientific scholarship of the civilized world, a sort of su- 
preme court in the world of science, faithfully reflecting the 
judgment of scholars that nature is the exclusive field of 
scientific study. And then the greatest scientific society in 
the world changed its mind! 

For the past half dozen years the annual Presidential 
Addresses of the British Association have read like the 
revelation of the rediscovery of the spirit of man. The reve- 
lation began in 1931 with the masterly centenary address 
of General J. C. Smuts, on “The Scientific World-Picture of 
Today.” His key-note was emphasis upon the growth of 
science as revealing mind and personality as the highest 
level of reality. He called for scientific recognition of the 
new vision of man. For the five succeeding years, all of the 
presidential addresses have followed the precedent of Gen- 
eral Smuts. Sir Alfred Ewing, in 1932, on “An Engineer’s 
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Outlook” : Sir Frederic Rowland Hopkins, in 1933, on “Some 
Chemical Aspects of Life”: Sir James H. Jeans, in 1934, on 
“The New World Picture of Modern Physics” : Professor W. 
W. Watts, F.R.S., in 1935, on “Form, Drift and Rhythm of 
the Continents” : Sir Josiah Stamp, in 1936, on “The Impact 
of Science Upon Society”: — all these eminent scientists 
turned aside from the conventional problems of natural 
science and put in the fore-front of their discussions the 
urgency of the study of the Science of Man.’ 

Dr. Stamp opened his address with a paragraph recog- 
nizing the changed attitude of the British Association 
toward the human problem. 


The reactions of society to science have 
haunted our presidential addresses with various 
misgivings for some years past. In his great 
centenary address General Smuts, answering the 
question ‘What sort of a world picture is science 
leading to?” declared that one of the great tasks 
before the human race is to link up science with 
ethical values and thus remove great dangers 
threatening our future. For rapid scientific ad- 
vance confronts a stationary ethical development, 
and science itself must find its most difficult task 
in closing a gap which threatens disruption of our 
civilization, and must become the most effective 
drive toward ethical values. In the following year 
a great engineer spoke as a disillusioned man, who 
watched the sweeping pageant of discovery and 
invention in which he used to take unbounded 
delight, and concluded by deploring the risk of 
losing the inestimable blessing, the necessity of toil 
of craftsmanship, declaring that spiritual better- 
ment was necessary to balance the world. Then 
came the president of the Royal Society, a supreme 
biochemist, on the perils of a leisure made by 
science for a world unready for it, and the neces- 
sity for planning future adjustment in social 
reconstruction. Followed the astronomer, deplor- 
ing man’s lack of moral self-control; in knowledge 


1 All of these valuable addresses may be read entire in Nature, organ of the British 
Association, volumes 128, 130, 132, 134, 138. 
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man stands on the shoulders of his predecessors, 
whereas in moral nature they are on the same 
ground. The wreck of civilization is to be avoided 
by more and not less science. Lastly, the geologist 
gloried in the greatest marvel of millions of cen- 
turies of development, the brain of man, with a 
cost in time and energy that shows us to be far 
from the end of a mighty purpose, and looking 
forward confidently to that further advance which 
alone can justify the design and skill lavished on 
such a task. So the geologist pleads then for sci- 
entific attention to man’s mind. 
Dr. Stamp closed his own notable address with the fol- 


lowing emphatic sentences: 


What we have learnt concerning the proper 
impact of science upon society in the past century 
is trifling, compared with what we have yet to 
discover and apply. We have spent much and long 
upon the science of matter, and the greater our 
success the greater must be our failure, unless we 
turn also at long last to an equal advance in the 
Science of Man. 

One can hardly overestimate the significance for human- 


ity of this transfer of emphasis to the hitherto neglected 
human field, especially in view of the catastrophic history 
of the past twenty-five years and the continuing menace of 
war. The better understanding of man and mind, the 
problem of his social and spiritual destiny, the unmistakable 
evidence that this is a personality-centered world, — these 
are problems upon which scientific study is to be focussed 
henceforth. The spiritual convictions and values of man- 
kind are no longer to be measured by sacred dogmas or 
mysterious orthodoxies or unscientific theologies, but by 
scientific study of their reality and of the primacy of mind 
and spirit in world-building. 
IV 


Summary 
The aim of these discussions has been to show that 


natural science has so far outstripped our knowledge of 
human nature that our neglect of the human factor has 
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become a peril. Our ignorance of man has become the cause 
of our greatest evils and failures, and its has come to be 
recognized as the cause of the threatening collapse of 
civilization. 

We have cited significant evidence that the scientists 
themselves are increasingly alarmed by the consequence of 
this neglect of the human problem, and are urgently de- 
manding that the science of man be given primacy over 
natural science. The action of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science must be regarded as an authori- 
tative example. Dr. Alexis Carrel’s scholarly volume, Man, 
the Unknown, is likewise an urgent appeal by a distin- 
guished scientist to focus attention on the human problem. 

Other thinkers too have protested our neglect of human 
values in our complacency with the brilliant achievements 
of natural science. The philosophers have often protested 
the reign of naturalism and materialism among the scien- 
tists. The idealistic and personalistic philosophies have had 
wide influence in defending human values. Too commonly, 
however, natural science has felt her superior authority. 
“Personalism is not a philosophy for the scientists, but for 
the preachers!’ is a characteristic utterance. 

Doctor Borden P. Bowne, great pioneer of the Person- 
alistic philosophy in America was an ardent supporter of 
the scientific method, but he rated personality as the key to 
reality. Personalism has anticipated the growing vision of 
natural science at this point. Science seems to have pro- 
gressed so far that it may well agree that both personalism 
and science are keys to reality, and recognize that personal- 
ism is becoming a philosophy for the scientists as well as for 
the preachers. Thank God for progress and liberalism in 
thought! Congratulations to the editor of The Personalist 
for distinguished service in bringing science and philosophy 
together. 


GORGIAS: OR THE PURPOSE OF 
EDUCATION 


By RICHARD HOPE 
HAT is the purpose of education in human life? 
Plato’s Gorgias gives to this age-old question an 
answer which may still satisfy. For among educational 
philosophers in the past, Plato is perhaps the greatest; and 
his Gorgias is one of the best accounts ever written concern- 
ing the good life. 

Rhetoric is the ostensible subject of this dialogue. But 
rhetoric is here treated symbolically as an incidental con- 
tribution to one type of life. What Plato is reacting against, 
is the kind of education the Sophists were dispensing. 
Plato’s comments upon it are all the more worthy of atten- 
tive consideration today in view of our mass education — a 
movement which, not unlike its ancient Athenian counter- 
part, is social as much as it is educational in its significance. 
Even our science, to the extent that “science” has become 
a popular term of conjuration, plays a role among us quite 
parallel to the role of rhetoric among the ancient Greeks. 

Naturally enough, the Gorgias, is pervaded by a series 
of contrasts. The terms in these oppositions are not in all 
ways incompatible. But by them the main purposes of edu- 
cation are thrown into high relief. So we are invited to 
weigh in the balances opinion and knowledge; passing pleas- 
ures and purposeful living; the love of social status and the 
love of wisdom. 

I 

Some haunt of the Sophists had been the scene of a 
festive display. Gorgias had been regaling his company 
with an exhibition of his brilliant oratorical powers. No 
sooner had the performance come to an end than the atmos- 


phere changed. The cultural feast threatened to become a 
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worldly strife. Two visitors had just arrived from the 
market-place — none other than Socrates with an insepara- 
ble companion. Not that the newcomers were contentious. 
But there were plebeian questions to be answered in explana- 
tion of what had been going on. Facile praise of a life of 
cultivation would not set at rest a curiosity begotten of the 
affairs of life. The demand was for a “dialectic” in which 
significant ideas would be “thoroughly said.”’ Let Gorgias 
then give an adequate account of himself! 

What is your specialty? Rhetoric. Just what is the 
scope of this pursuit? Persuasive speech about the greatest 
of human affairs. What then do you know? I have opinions 
about right and wrong. Precisely what are you competent 
to do? To influence public opinion and to get things done. 
And what are the social consequences of these activities of 
yours? I am not responsible for the abuse of rhetorical 
power, although I can, if necessary, teach men the difference 
between right and wrong. — The replies had been vague 
enough. But gradually they had become more definite. And 
slowly but surely they were lifted to the plane of ethics. 

For the Platonic Socrates, the distinction between 
knowledge and opinion was fundamental. It is not the edu- 
eator’s function, Plato argues, to confirm men in their 
prejudices, or to persuade them to adopt the educator’s own 
preferences. If the learner learns nothing but opinions, 
what criterion will he have for judging among them? More- 
over, should he discover that the opinions in which he has 
been indoctrinated are false, where would he find guidance? 
And then, when confronted with knowledge, will he be able 
even to recognize it as knowledge, or will he not mistake 
knowledge for opinion? No, education must lay a solid 
foundation of knowledge. Only thus will opinions be recog- 
nized as such, as the informed or uninformed opinions they 
may be, and perhaps as true or false. Only thus will knowl- 
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edge shine forth in its true light as knowledge and come 
into its own in the affairs of life. Let the educator therefore 
be as persuasive as he may (Plato’s Gorgias is itself a per- 
suasive document); but let him distinguish between his 
knowledge and his opinions, and let him by all means give 
priority to the former! 

Put in practical terms, education must develop compe- 
tence in a definite sphere. For the exigencies of life require 
a variety of special skills. Against the danger of over- 
specialization, there is a sufficient guarantee in the achieve- 
ment of competence. For example, almost any major prob- 
lem that the well-trained architect is called upon to solve, 
will lead him into countless ramifications, questions of 
topography, landscaping, ways of living, it may be the city 
planning of the ancient Greeks and Romans. But what the 
world is suffering from, more than from anything else, is 
ignorance and incompetence. These evils are increased by 
the influences which Plato comprises in the symbol of 
“rhetoric” when “he who does not know, whether it will be 
more convincing to those who do not know than he who 
knows.” Thence the least that we can expect from the edu- 
cated is that somewhere in their own experience they have 
discovered the difference between competence and incom- 
petence; that in one field or another they have come to the 
point at which they know, without being told, whether they 
are right or not; and that they insist upon competence in 
those who participate in directing human affairs. 

To be sure, Socrates is optimistic when he shares the 
common feeling that if we only knew enough we would not 
go wrong. Experience shows that it is quite possible to do 
evil in spite of better knowledge. Yet virtue is not therefore 
out of all relation to intelligence. Not only is some virtue 
prerequisite to profiting from instruction. But many of the 
most essential virtues cannot be practiced effectively with- 
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out an abundance of knowledge. The reason we seek knowl- 
edge is that it may further our creative activity and help 
us to form an adequate estimate of the progress we have 
made. Also in the realm of ethics, knowledge is basic to 
sound opinion. 

II 

Why inject ethical questions into a discourse on educa- 
tion? To do so, strikes Polus, the youthful disciple of 
Gorgias, as bad manners. Who would commit such a social 
blunder except an obscurantist from the Bible belt? Does 
not every young sophisticate know that morally fine lan- 
guage is but a rationalization disguising ulterior motives? 

With this cynical attitude of Polus, which Gorgias him- 
self does not defend, Socrates deals severely. Pseudo- 
rhetoric, pseudo-education, reduces the whole of morality 
to a single problem: How to win friends and influence peo- 
ple, with a single solution: Flattery. Disastrous enough it 
is to offer the sick, not medicine but tasty dishes, and the 
well, not physical training but beauty culture! How much 
more disastrous to offer people for their soul’s health not 
political science but sophistry and for the restoration of 
their soul’s health not. statesmanship but rhetoric! Social 
life is permeated by shams, is characterized by perverted 
tastes. What a tragedy if education were itself to promote 
shams, to cultivate perverted tastes, instead of penetrating 
through the appearances to the realities, instead of foster- 
ing rational living and health of mind! If the salt has lost 
its savor, wherewith shall it be salted? 

Is cleverness in pleasing men, Socrates asks, an art to be 
mastered through education; gratifying irrational desires, 
the way to genuine power; doing what you think best, the 
same as doing what you wish; or doing what you wish, 
under all circumstances identical with the final good you 
have in view? Can pleasure and pain compare with bene- 
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ficial and harmful consequences as criteria of action? Can 
“rhetoric” avail, or do we not require knowledge and in- 
telligent control, to remedy poverty and disease and social 
injustice? Not by its passing pleasures is rhetoric, is edu- 
cation, is life to be judged; but by its contribution to com- 
prehensive, rational, ideal human happiness. 

Purposeful living is not without its own delights. We 
may come to treasure the delights more highly than the arts 
and disciplines by which they are won. What concert pianist 
would not be gratified by the acclaim of critics? But the 
art of music is not therefore the art of publicity. Neither 
ean the art of living be reduced to the single art of conform- 
ing to the caprices of passing fashions. Goodness, Plato 
keeps reiterating, is not impulsive, not emotional, but 
rational. Individual and social good, both depend not upon ex- 
perience so much as upon our capacity to learn from experi- 
ence, not upon experimentation but upon reflection or (if 
you will) upon reflection in our experimentation, upon 
knowledge and discipline. Not from single, isolated acts 
does genuine power in life come, but from the intelligent 
choice of means and ends. 

Ethics or the good life and education then are by no 
means mutually irrelevant but closely bound together. In- 
deed it is difficult to conceive of a more unfailing source of 
happiness than an intellectual interest in life and in the 
natural and social world in which we live. Only we must, to 
quote Francis Bacon, 


esteem of the inquisition of truth as of an enter- 
prise, and not as of a quality or ornament; and 
employ wit and magnificence to things of worth 
and excellence, and not to things vulgar and of 
popular estimation. 

III 


From the viewpoint of the worldling a spiritual ideal, 
taken seriously, involves a reversal of practical maxims 
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applied in the work-a-day world. Plato put into the mouth 
of Callicles (whose name suggests his good repute), a most 
eloquent defense of the doctrine that might makes right. 
The statement of Callicles is marked by unusual candor, 
discrimination, and insight. 

However, Callicles was bright in “spots.” Education he 
conceived as a preparation for the life of social rivalry and 
material prosperity. Because of his prestige he arrogantly 
assumed ability to make authoritative pronouncements in 
the realm of the spirit. Yet in his heart of hearts he ad- 
mired, even above worldly power, intellectual and moral 
excellence; he discriminated between good and bad, pleas- 
ures and pains; he realized that catering to public opinion 
and desire did not after all make for the progress of the 
race. At the same time he relegated all his finer sentiments 
to another world. 

In this context Plato elaborates, with emphasis, his 
favorite doctrine that one does not see life as it is if one does 
not also see life in its ideal possibilities. The actual is but 
one phase of life; a possible ideal is just as much a phase of 
life as is anything else. The statement of either often seems 
paradoxical in the light of the other. Thus Socrates the 
sage was empirically helpless against his foes; yet what 
worse fate could befall his unjust accusers than that they 
should have been left unpunished? When one insists that 
life’s ideal be “thoroughly said,” one will find that neither 
Gorgias nor Polus nor Callicles— in truth, “no one has 
been able to state it otherwise without making himself 
ridiculous.” Such ’’dialectic’” is not sufficient for all uses; 
but it does admirably serve the uses to which it is put in the 
Platonic dialogues. For life cannot be adequately judged 
save in the light of an ideal justice, save by a standard of 


perfection. 
Education must therefore inculcate the love of wisdom 
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rather than the love of social status; the life of reason and 
of stability of mind rather than that of impulse and insa- 
tiate desire; nobility in thought, word, and deed; not total 
immersion in the flux of affairs but liberation of the spirit, 
the power of transcending particular events and of con- 
templating nature and the human scene in wide perspective. 
The worshiper of the god of things as they are, must be 
made to see that nothing is ultimately fit for the worship 
of a free man but the ideal; that although existence in time 
and space determines which ideal is pertinent in a given 
situation, the validity of any ideal depends in no wise upon 
its existential embodiment but is secure in its own terms 
through all time and eternity; that a life which is unaware 
of values prized for their own sheer sake is stunted and 
devoid of consummate significance; and that he only who 
has caught the vision of perfect justice, the vision of the 
highest possibilities of human life, has a moral right to 
exercise leadership among men. 

Like life, and like Plato’s Gorgias, education may be- 
come enveloped in an atmosphere of battle. But the battle 
of education is for the priority of knowledge to opinion, of 
rational purpose to chaotic emotion, of the love of wisdom 
to the love of popular repute. To the degree to which this 
battle is progressively victorious, life becomes emancipated 
from the capricious beliefs, passions, and acclaims of the 
impulsive and unreflective. Lifted to the level of under- 
standing, of conscious design, of excellence, life takes on 
the aspect of eternity, becomes significant and meaningful, 
and realizes its appropriate destiny. 

It is as true today therefore as it was in Plato’s day that 
education accomplishes its purposes in the measure in which 
it devotes itself resolutely to the increase of knowledge, to 
the promotion of disciplined and purposeful rationality, 
and above all to the love of a wisdom which is not born of 
the moment but belongs to the ages. 


KANT’S THEORY OF FREEDOM’ 
By R. F. ALFRED HOERNLE 


I 


ET me begin by recalling briefly the general setting of 
Kant’s discussion of freedom in this treatise. 

The moral worth of an act depends, for Kant, solely on 
the agent’s motive. The act may be objectively right: it may 
be the act which ‘“‘duty requires”; but, unless the agent does 
it “because duty requires” (p. 16), and from no other 
motive whatever, the doing of it has no moral worth: the 
agent’s will is not “good.” Kant’s “good will’ is, as it were, 
a transposition into philosophical language of the Christian 
ideal of “purity of heart.” Man’s nature is composite; more, 
it is divided against itself. Reason is in principle different 
from the inclinations and generally at war with them. It 
speaks through the voice of duty, and “‘an action done from 
duty must wholly exclude the influence of inclination” (p. 
20). Reason must ‘‘overpower”’ inclination; “or at least in 
case of choice exclude it from its calculation” (p. 19). The 
will of man, as a rational being, “takes no account of” and 
“disregards” all desires and inclinations (p. 93). Kant’s 
language implies that we never get rid of our inclinations: 
they are always with us. What morality demands of us is 
that we should emancipate ourselves from them and exclude 
them from all share in the motivation of our actions, so that 
our inclinations, though still there, are ineffective and 
powerless as motives to action. Ideally, “it must be the uni- 
versal wish of every rational being to be wholly free from 
them” (viz. the inclinations, p. 55). Actually, inward 
emancipation is all we can hope to achieve. 


1 This article deals only with the Fundamental Principles, partly for reasons of space, but 
mainly because Kant’s Theory of Freedom in this treatise is the best known and most 
frequently expounded. The references in the text are to the pages of the separate issue 
of TI. K. Abbott’s translation of the Fundamental Principles (published by Longmans, 
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Early in the second section of his treatise, Kant talks of 
this mastery of reason over the inclinations as if it were 
easy to achieve and psychologically quite intelligible: 

For the pure conception of duty . . . exercises 

on the human heart, by way of reason alone... 

an influence so much more powerful than all other 

springs ... that in the consciousness of its worth, 

it despises the latter, and can by degrees become 

their master (pp. 32, 3). 
But, this is, I think, an exceptional passage. Ordinarily, 
Kant regards the attainment of purity of motive as so diffi- 
cult that he even doubts whether it ever occurs as a genuine 
fact (pp. 27 ff.). But, his fundamental difficulty goes deeper 
still: even if this purity of motive were an everyday occur- 
rence; even if we could confidently say concerning the 
“exclusion” of the indications, “it is done and it can be 
done,” there would still remain the theoretical problem of 
making intelligible how it is, and can be, done. Given man’s 
composite nature, how does reason actually effect the ex- 
clusion of the inclinations from the motivation of our 
actions? 

This is the point of Kant’s reiterated question: ‘‘How is 
the categorical imperative possible?” Many Kant students 
read Kant as intending to argue that the thought of duty, 
or of the moral law, can function as the only motive, even if 
it remains doubtful whether, in fact, it ever does. I suggest 
that, even if actions done ‘“‘because duty requires” were as 
frequent as they are in fact rare, there would still remain 
for Kant the problem of making their occurrence intelli- 
gible. To talk of reason “over-mastering” and “excluding” 
the inclinations is easy. To demand that reason should do 
so, is almost as easy. But to understand how reason can do 
so—the theoretical possibility—that is the difficulty. And 
for the solution of this difficulty Kant offers his theory of 
freedom. 
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II 

The conceptual apparatus by means of which Kant at- 
tempts to construct a solution is introduced in the opening 
paragraph of section 3 of his treatise (p. 78). We are told 
that there are two kinds of causality, viz. 

(1) will, i. e., the causality of living beings “in so far 

as they are rational’; and 

(2) the causality proper to all “irrational beings.” 
Concerning will, we are told that it is efficient “independ- 
ently of foreign causes determining it,’’ and in this sense is 
free. The activity of irrational beings, on the other hand, is 
characterized by physical necessity, as being “determined 
by the influence of foreign causes” (ib.). 

In other words, there is determination in either case, but 
a rational being, if purely rational, is self-determined and 
in that sense free; whereas an irrational being can never be 
self-determined, but is always subject to determination by 
something other than itself (‘‘foreign’’). 

And, in both cases, too, determination is always subject 
to “law,” viz., “the moral law,” or law of reason, in the 
former case; ‘“‘physical laws,” in the latter. 

Fundamental, thus, is the sharp contrast between 
rational and irrational beings. A purely rational being will 
always perform that act which is in accord with, and there- 
fore categorically commanded by, the law of its own reason. 
An irrational being, if it can be said to “act” at all, will 
always do that act which “foreign causes” determine it to 
do. For a purely rational being, the principle holds that “a 
free will and a will subject to moral laws are one and the 
same” (p. 79). 

Now, when we apply this conceptual apparatus to hu- 
man agents, we find that, owing to their composite nature, 
they are at once both rational and irrational. We humans 
have physical bodies and through them belong to the physi- 
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eal world of matter in motion, in which all happenings, 
including human actions as movements of human bodies, are 
characterized by physical necessity. The physical world 
is, as such, a world of “irrational beings,” and our bodies 
are but a special class of irrational beings, at any rate when 
considered in abstraction from our rational minds. More- 
over, worse still, our minds are irrational, too, viz., in re- 
spect of our inclinations. Our feelings, desires, etc., are the 
effects of causes beyond ourselves—‘“‘foreign causes’; more, 
the inclinations are ‘“foreign’”’ to reason which is the true 
self of each of us. Hence, for reason to be influenced by 
them, would be to sink to the level of physical necessity and 
irrationality; and, omitting reason, man is clearly to be 
classed with plants and animals, living but irrational. 

But man has reason; his rational self is his real self; 
and if he would be true to himself, his every action must be 
determined solely by the law of his own reason which is also 
the law of reason for every other rational being. Morality, 
in short, for such a composite creature as man consists 
precisely in behaving as if he were not composite at all; in 
achieving, by emancipation from the influence of his incli- 
nations, the same purity of motive which is the normal 
condition of rational beings that have no inclinations at all. 
How is this “possible”? How can we conceive this emanci- 
pation of the rational in man from the irrational taking 
place? 

Kant’s problem is clear now. It is not the problem, 
What is the nature of freedom? The answer to that problem 
is settled by definition, based upon the analysis of the con- 
cept of “rational being’: to be free is to be subject to the 
law of one’s own reason. Kant’s problem concerns the 
realization of freedom, so defined in composite human na- 
ture. We know what must happen, if freedom is to be 
realized: the inclinations, always there, must be excluded 
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from determining in any way our choice of action. But, to 
understand how this is “possible,” how reason can effect the 
required mastery over the irrational side of human nature 
—that is the problem to be solved. 

III 

It seems to me that the answer required (though not 
necessarily an answer that can be established) is a theory 
of the power of reason to exclude all irrational motives from 
the determination of our actions. This power, if we keep 
within the orbit of Kant’s thought, requires, on the one 
hand, that reason should itself remain immune against all 
influences from our inclinations; and, on the other side, 
that reason should somehow itself so influence our inclina- 
tions that they cease to be effective as motives. 

Actually, Kant throws out suggestions on both these 
aspects of the power of reason, but he does so in passages 
widely apart from each other; and nowhere does he state a 
theory of the power of reason as a connected whole. 

Thus, on the negative side (reason as immune against 
the irrational) we read: 


we cannot possibly conceive a reason consciously 
receiving a bias from any other quarter with re- 
spect to its judgments, for then the subject would 
ascribe the determination of its judgment not to 
its own reason, but to an impulse. It must regard 
itself as the author of its principles independent 
on foreign influences (p. 81). 


And on the positive side (reason itself influencing the irra- 
tional) we read: 


it is no doubt requisite that reason should have a 
power to infuse a feeling of pleasure or satisfac- 
tion in the fulfilment of duty, that is to say, that 
it should have a causality by which it determines 
the sensibility according to its own principles 
(a5 97,). 


But, this suggestion, scarcely made, is at once met with the 
crushing reflection : 
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But it is quite impossible to discern, i. e., to make 

intelligible a priori, how a mere thought... can 

itself produce a sensation of pleasure or pain... 
Here, it will be remembered, we reach the point where Kant 
bids us be content with “comprehending the incomprehensi- 
bility” of the realization of freedom in human life, whether 
or no such freedom is ever realized in actual fact. 

Kant’s own clearest formulation of the problem, as I 
have analyzed it, is to be found in the famous “TI ought, 
therefore I can’ passage, which Abbott, more accurately, if 
less epigrammatically, renders: “this ‘I ought’ is properly 
an ‘I would,’ valid for every rational being” (p. 82). There 
we are explicitly told that the problem is to “discern how 
this comes to pass,”’ when we are dealing with human beings 
in whom, so far from reason determining their actions 
“without any hindrance,” there are “in addition springs of 
a different kind, namely sensibility,” as a result of which we 
often fail to do, and fail to want to do, what we ought to do. 

But, having thus boldly marched up to the very ram- 
parts of the problem, Kant turns aside into argument 
“about it and about,” though always trying to “see” how it 
is possible to achieve in men the condition of mind in which 
“T ought” and “I would” automatically coincide. In the end, 
he gives up the problem as insoluble: we can only see why 
we cannot see the solution. 

IV 

If I am right in claiming that this is the genuine logical 
track of Kant’s argument, then two famous theories which 
also occur in these pages of his treatise, must be definitely 
put aside as leading him and us astray. 

There is, first, the theory (pp. 80, I) that freedom must 
be “pre-supposed” as the property of the will of all rational 
beings (not merely as a special endowment of rational 
beings who are also human). This I regard as the first 
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formulation of what subsequently, in the Critique of Prac- 
tical Reason, appears as the “postulate” of freedom: 

Now I say every being that cannot act except 

under the idea of freedom is just for that reason 

in a practical point of view really free (p. 80). 
But, this does not help us forward with the solution of the 
problem of understanding how freedom can be realized in 
the rational-irrational nature of man. Kant here merely 
tells us that freedom (as defined, i. e., as consisting in 
obedience to the law of reason) is inherent in rational be- 
ings, as such. Quite simply: a rational being can only act 
rationally, i. e., in accordance with the law of his reason, 
i. e., freely. Such is the nature of every rational being, and 
such must every rational being conceive his nature to be. 
But, this does not touch the real problem, viz., how it is 
possible for a rational being to behave rationally and freely 
under the “hindrances” of having also an irrational side 
to his nature, which must somehow be eliminated from the 
motivation of his actions. 

Secondly, there is the famous distinction of two points 
of view (pp. 84-93), viz., that of phenomena and that of 
noumena—that of man as a natural object, an object of 
sense-perception, even to himself; and that of man as a 
“thing-in-himself,” as a rational being, capable of self- 
consciousness, and in this aspect of his nature not an object 
of sense-perception or phenomenon. 

This doctrine is, of course, full of philosophical interest 
and has many merits. Only—helping to solve our problem 
of understanding how it is possible for a rational-irrational 
creature to behave as if he were purely rational, is not one 
of these merits. In fact, considered in this context, the doc- 
trine is not only an irrelevance, but it is actually in contra- 
diction with the assumptions underlying the problem to be 
solved. 
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These assumptions are that, whilst it is doubtful whether 
any truly moral action (i.e., any action of which the thought 
of duty is the only motive) ever occurs, there is no doubt at 
all that the motives of most human actions are either pure 
inclinations, or inclinations and duty mixed. This examina- 
tion of motives is possible only on the plane of self-conscious 
reflection : the distinction between phenomena and noumena 
is here utterly irrelevant and inapplicable. On the other 
hand, whatever the motives and their moral worth, the 
actions resulting from them will be movements of the 
agent’s body and their effects in the physical world. But, 
the agent’s body and its movements and their physical 
effects are all of them objects of sense-perception, i. e., phe- 
nomena. Thus, every action, whether its motive was pure 
duty to the exclusion of all inclination or pure inclination 
without thought of duty, will on its bodily side be phenom- 
enon. So considered, it belongs, in terms of Kant’s original 
conceptual apparatus, to the world of “irrational beings,” 
and has to be treated as explicable by ‘“‘physical necessity,” 
even if its motive was, ex hypothesi, pure duty! The plea 
that “philosophy must assume that no real contradiction 
will be found between freedom and physical necessity of the 
same human action” (p. 91) fails. It might have succeeded, if 
Kant had merely held that all actions, as phenomena, are 
irrational, but rational when considered from the noumenal 
plane. This would have been equivalent to saying that 
natural science, dealing with human actions only as objects 
of perception, seeks to explain them by natural causes 
(“physical necessity”’) , and leaves completely out of account 
the question of their moral value. Correspondingly, moral 
philosophy considers the moral values of actions and is not 
interested in their causes as natural events. This distine- 
tion, if carefully maintained, might avoid a “real contra- 
diction.” But, actually, Kant, if he intends this distinction 
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at all, does not maintain it consistently. The point at which 
it breaks down is the treatment of motives. An inclination, 
as a motive, is a natural cause, a phenomenal cause, an irra- 
tional cause. The thought of duty, as a motive, is also a 
cause, but not a natural cause; rather it is a noumenal 
cause, it is reason exercising its own appropriate causality. 
Thus, we have actions of which the motive is an inclination, 
when both cause and effect are phenomenal. And we have 
actions, themselves still phenomenal, of which the cause is 
not phenomenal at all, but noumenal. So far, then, from a dis- 
tinction of two points of view being consistently maintained 
towards all actions, we have a cross-division in that, whilst 
all actions, as physical events, are phenomenal and nothing 
but phenomenal, their causes are either purely phenomenal, 
or purely noumenal, or mixed! And, how a purely rational 
thought on the noumenal plane can come into conflict with, 
or exert any resistance against, an inclination which, by 
definition, belongs to the phenomenal plane, Kant himself 
has confessed to be unintelligible. 
Vv 

That Kant himself realized the position, taken up by 
him in this treatise, to be untenable, may be inferred, I 
think, even in the absence of any explicit withdrawal of this 
theory, from the attempts which he made in his later writ- 
ings to give a more satisfactory solution of the problem of 
freedom. Actually, these later attempts are no more suc- 
cessful, but the fact that Kant should have experimented 
with them may fairly be interpreted as an implicit admis- 
sion of the failure of the theory put forward in the F'unda- 
mental Principles. 


THE NEW JAPANESE SPIRIT AND 
CHRISTIANITY 


By SABURO IMAI 


[We present herewith an essay from a Japanese Christian, 
principally because it displays an attitude of mind that may 
be instructive in the understanding of the Japanese spirit, not 
because of editorial agreement.—Ed. ] 


I 

ROM October 7th, to 9th, 1937, a study group was 

held in the Council room of the Department of Educa- 
tion of Japan. This study group convened under the 
auspices of the Committee for Promoting Japanese Art 
Studies, a committee belonging to the sub-department of 
Religion and Education. The subject chosen was “The 
Problem of Philosophical Studies and our Country.” The 
object of the group was to study and discuss the spirit, 
content, method and purpose of philosophical studies, and 
to establish firmly the true view of life, of the world and of 
the state among our people, and plan for the development 
and promotion of these subjects of study in our country, 
under the basic principle of the Japanese spirit and polity. 

As one of those recommended to publish his studies, I 
did so under the title The New Japanese Spirit and Chris- 
tianity. Of course I did not do this as representing any 
religious sect or denomination, but as an individual. My 
sole qualification to deal with the Japanese Spirit and 
Christianity is as one related to actual religious (mission- 
ary) work. 

By Christianity in this connection I do not mean the 
Catholic faith and theology but only the Protestant inter- 
pretation of Christianity. Concerning this I deem it neces- 
sary to be quite specific. 

Only seventy years have elapsed since Protestant Chris- 


tianity came to Japan. Protestantism has just taken root 
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in the consciousness and life of the Japanese race, and the 
present is the period of testing as to how firmly it has taken 
root. True it has put forth the first young leaves of growth 
and at times they may not seem very healthy or even appear 
to be withering, at a cursory glance. It may take some time 
yet for this young plant to produce leaves and buds, to 
bring forth flowers and bear its proper fruit. 

Just before and again after the Great War people began 
to say that the world was facing a “crisis.” Beginning with 
Spengler and Schweitzer, books bearing such titles as The 
Decline of theWestand Decay and Restoration of Civilization 
began to appear, and one such book followed another in 
rapid succession. This tendency became still more conspicu- 
ous after the European War, and today these feelings are 
reflected rather sharply in the current words “crisis” and 
“insecurity.” 

The scholar Brunner in his introduction to his theologi- 
cal discussion, The Theology of Crisis points out two char- 
acteristics of this phenomenon : 


(1) A crisis reveals the climax of an un- 
healthy condition of the individual or group, and 
(2) It shows the turning point in movement and 
control. 
That is to say, God judges the culture of the human race, 


from time to time. And Professor Harold Lasky of London 
University says concerning this modern world which has 
come to the end of its tether, that it reveals a “‘shift in the 
source of authority” and “the decisive point in the crum- 
bling tendency of our modern world.” In short, the “crisis” 
seems to me to mean a turning or dividing point between 
life and death, renovation or decay. It is an obscure condi- 
tion in which it is difficult to see the future clearly. 

Now what I am most interested in in facing this crisis 
is: (1) to re-examine the spiritual culture which has grown 
up with each race, and (2) to recognize the special charac- 
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teristics of each race, especially those which have become 
most conspicuous. 

In the case of Japan the real reason why “the Japanese 
spirit” is now so popular is directly related to the Man- 
churian Incident and the speeches of Mr. Zenken Matsuoka, 
now president of the Manchurian Railway and Cabinet 
advisor, and spokesman of Japan at Geneva when Japan 
withdrew from the League — one vote against forty-two. 
However, I like to think that in facing the world crisis, each 
race displays its long-possessed natural characteristics. As 
the Emperor Meiji declared in his poem: 


The heroism of the Japanese soul 
Is rightly revealed in the time of emergency. 


There is something which springs out of the soul of each 
race when it faces an emergency, call it belief or faith or 
what you will. This is what we call the “Japanese spirit,” 
handed down from our ancestors. It is the traditional force 
or continuous unity of our race, that is its life and soul. 
Therefore at times it is called Yamato-damashvi or “the 
Soul of the Japanese race.” Or we can understand it when 
called Bushido or ‘“‘the Way of the Samurai.” Today when 
we use this phrase we think of something very definite, that 
is to say our national consciousness or Yamato-gokoro (Soul 
of Japan) which is also our traditional spirit. But this tra- 
ditional spirit is also an inclusive spirit and may be devel- 
oped and enriched greatly. So I think I can say that these 
words, “The Japanese Spirit” are the development of a 
traditional racial consciousness which has taken place 
throughout the history of Japan and has resulted recently 
in national self-consciousness. Moreover this takes the form 
of a divine belief or sacred faith and is called Kodo Seishin 
or the “Spirit of the Imperial Way.” 

Now this spirit is neither fixed nor limited, but it is a 
spirit which lives and moves in the souls of our people and 
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the soul of our race. It can be developed with the vicissi- 
tudes of the race. Therefore it cannot be called a spirit of 
completeness but of incompleteness. However another char- 
acteristic of it is that it is transcendent over time and 
national boundaries. It can understand, include and digest, 
sympathize with and assimilate the spirit and culture of 
races in other and in present ages, thus enriching its own 
content. Thus the Japanese spirit discovers deep sympathy 
with and gratitude for the excellent spiritual culture which 
has grown up in Egypt, Greece, Rome, India, China and 
many other races. Indeed I think that this world-embracing 
spirit is precisely the basic characteristic of the traditional 
spirit of our race. Thus Tomonori Hatsuda, a poet of the 
late Tokugawa period well wrote of our characteristic 
national spirit: 
No matter how often it may become soiled and 
turbid, 
Like a flowing stream the spirit of our race puri- 
fies itself ; 
oes Si the characteristic attribute of our national 
ife. 

This eternally self-purifying life force, which repeat- 
edly becomes clear and serene again, is indeed the charac- 
teristic of the Japanese spirit. This so-called clear and 
serene state of mind, this mystic unselfishness corresponds 
to the state of mind in the spiritual world described in the 
words, “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God,” and is called magokoro or “sincerity” by Japanese 
classical scholars. What is thus called magokoro is a con- 
cept of purity and divinity, and out of this feeling of clean- 
ness or purity there issues firm and solemn faith, real 
bravery, and the spirit of patriotism. In other words, if 
we ask what characteristically issues from the Japanese 
spirit, it is the spirit of piety and reverence. And this 
magokoro or spirit of sincerity is the characteristic common 
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to all four classes in Japan — the samurai or warriors, the 
farmers, the artisans and the traders. This is the real, 
genuine and precisely religious spirit of Japan. Therefore 
this ideal of piety or reverence is the guiding spirit of the 
race and the principle of unity, and not mere individual 
culture or religious life. 

Then Japanese classical scholars such as Mabuchi Kamo 
and Morinaga Motoori, clarified the Japanese spirit, reject- 
ing Buddhism and Confucianism and asserting a return to 
the old Shintoism as simple, frank, and pure. At the time 
of the Meiji Restoration this emphasis “Back to Shinto” 
was strong. But in reality most of the leaders of the period 
reversed the above movement, adopting the policy of “the 
open door” and the progressive spirit in seeking knowledge 
from abroad. And in this way intelligent people at that time 
purposed to build the New Japan. 

II 

If we observe the old Japanese Shintoism from the 
standpoint of the science of religion, it cannot be denied 
that it must be described as a primitive polytheism wor- 
shiping an enormous number of gods and goddesses. 

Now when we study the history of religious thought and 
development in Europe, we find that it was the Greek phi- 
losophers Socrates and Plato who did away with Greek 
polytheism and so prepared the way for the Christian 
mission. 

Who were the people who propagated Christianity in 
Japan seventy years ago? They were not necessarily so- 
called missionaries. It may be more proper to say that they 
were all who combined Christ-like character with Christian 
beliefs. Now it was our samurai who made contact with 
these who possessed Christ-like character as well as Chris- 
tian faith and caught their spirit. These samurai, believing 
that only Christianity could supply content to their ideal of 
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a “divine Japan,” literally risked their lives for the propa- 
gation of Christianity. It was the samurai who stood for 
the Christian view of God, thus fulfilling the role of the 
philosophers like Plato or that of the Stoics in our country. 

What then was Christianity as understood by the 
samurai? If I may reply very briefly, (1) Through the 
genuine teaching of Christianity the samurai was able to 
recognize God as the controlling center of the universe. 
(2) The single-hearted samurai understood this through 
the character of Christ. In particular the love of God re- 
vealed by the cross appealed to the altruistic spirit of the 
samurai. In other words, the samurai was deeply impressed 
by the one death that saves many. That is a characteristic 
of Christianity that is similar to the Japanese character, 
which is not theoretical but practical. 

Generally speaking Christianity had its origin in the Law 
of the Old Testament and the religion of the prophets, but 
perfected both. Christ was not interested in the letter of the 
Law but esteemed highly its spirit or soul. He placed a 
spiritual interpretation in place of the letter of the Law. 
Moreover he practiced it in his sublime character, thereby 
perfecting the Law in life. The characteristic of Christian- 
ity is its presentation of the principle of life and action. The 
real understanding of such a practical religion seems easy 
to a people who, from ancient times have not indulged in 
much speaking but whose characteristic has been action 
without explanation or defense. 

First of all, Christianity is usually regarded as an occi- 
dental religion. And there may be need for reconsidering 
our methods of propagating this occidental religion among 
our race. If Christianity as a religion is to save Japan, it 
must be digested, assimilated, understood by the Japanese. 
Naturally it should be sufficiently Japanese to be intelligible 
and appreciated. 
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A characteristic of our country is that the people have 
always respected their sovereign head the Emperor, and 
that Japan has never been successfully invaded by foreign 
countries. 

Moreover, if what is written in the Manyoshu (anthol- 
ogy of poetry) is true, then the Yamato Damashii or Japa- 
nese Spirit, which was originally, simple, gay and clear has 
been guided and trained by Buddhism and Confucianism in 
turn. Thus our race developed unique racial characteristics 
and a radiant history under the unbroken lineage of the 
Imperial Family. 

This makes it quite clear that a religion which is to save 
Japan must have a certain Japanese coloring. It is very im- 
portant that the content of the racial idea of piety should be 
amplified and deepened to the level of the idea of love to 
God. At the same time, this is the mission and the contribu- 
tion of Christianity to our race. And when we think of 
our history it is noteworthy that the spirit which animated 
the founding of this Empire was the great and radiant 
spirit of “love,” “pure Love” or “pardoning love.” 

Recall how the descendents of the gods first came to 
Japan! Notice how Okuninushi-no-mikoto and his insurg- 
ents were pardoned (by Ninigi-no-mikoto the grandson of 
Amaterasu-O-mikami, the Sun goddess). Recall how the 
betrayal on the part of Migihayashi-no-mikoto was par- 
doned by Jimmu Tenno (the first Emperor) during his 
eastward campaign. And more recently the Emperor Meiji 
pardoned the Tokugawa Shogunate, as a result of which 
Yedo Castle opened its gates to the Imperial forces without 
fighting. 

Indeed this pardoning love is the great spirit displayed 
throughout the radiant history of our country. When Taiko 
Hideyoshi, one of the representative men of Japan said, 
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The best way to control a country in warlike ages 
is to pardon the enemy and to give large fiefs to 
those who submit. 


he but expressed the secret of his own philosophy of life. 
This pardoning love is a great and excellent quality existing 
in our race, and it really proves the fact that a wonderful 
renovation is (continually) taking place in our (national) 
soul. This distinctive characteristic of our national soul is 
what makes us able to understand the mystery and secret 
of the universe and the power of God. Meanwhile the central 
thought of Christianity is love, pardoning love. 

Look at the one and only commandment of Christianity. 
It is belief in one God. To believe is to respect, love and 
serve God as Father and as the controlling center of the 
universe with all the heart, mind and strength. That is to 
say, God created the universe with its human races and God 
and men stand in the mystic relation of Father and son or 
spiritual relatives. Christianity teaches that it is the 
natural and real duty of the human race, who are the 
children of God, to love and serve God with filial duty and 
obedience. 

It is a further characteristic of our race to worship in 
spirit and in truth, to devote ourselves (to duty) with 
wholehearted sincerity, and to reveal this wholehearted 
sincerity is the great purpose of the samurai. 

In the New Testament the word “‘love”’ is used in its two 
Greek meanings. Hos as love between man and woman is 
used five times in the Old Testament, not at all in the New 
Testament. Philia as instinctive love between brethren and 
friends is used twenty-five times in the New Testament. 
Finally Agape is the meaning of love in Christianity and 
may be paraphrased “love of personality” or “social love.” 
Theologically this is called redeeming love, and certain 
technical books state that this word is used over 130 times 
in the New Testament. 
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What is the central idea of this word? It is the love 
which lays down one’s life for another and means to suffer 
for others. A suffers in place of B. That points to altruistic 
love and it is expressed by devotion and sacrifice. That is to 
say, love is not what takes away from unmercifully; love 
means to give and to devote. In the Bible it is written, 
“Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends.’ Such love which suffers in place of 
another, for the sake of brethren, friends, fellow-citizens, 
for the sake of one’s companion, country or race, such love 
which causes one to devote himself for the sake of the Ruler, 
this spirit is easily understood by our race. I wonder if 
other races understand this spirit as deeply as our race 
does? For several years I have pondered this question. 
Apart from cases of martyrdom in mission work, do other 
races feel as we do about sacrificing oneself for the society 
to which he belongs, for his country, on behalf of his Sover- 
eign? Is there not something glorious and imperishable in 
the death of our soldiers on the battle-field, who die without 
fear, shouting: “Long live the Emperor.” For people with 
such characteristic love it is by no means difficult to under- 
stand the love of God as taught by Christianity. 

The truth of Christianity has been digested and under- 
stood, doctrines have been developed and systems of theol- 
ogy formed by many different races up to the present time. 
May we not expect some new formulation of Christianity 
when it has been digested and lived by our Japanese race? 

But in order to understand the love of God truly one 
thing is of great importance. And what is that? It is that 
in the experience of the love of God, the sense of sin goes 
before. That is to say, the experience of the love of God is 
possible only when it has the sense of sin as its starting- 
point. More frankly it is to have the self-consciousness that 
I am the “chief of sinners.”’ For that reason self-examina- 
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tion becomes necessary. But that means to examine oneself 
as he is, without self-conceit, self-evasion or self-defense. 
Who does not feel deeply his human weakness due to self- 
contradiction and a split personality, resulting in unrelia- 
bility and hopelessness. Christianity emphasizes deliverance 
from such sin. It is the most important point in the Chris- 
tian life of faith, to be delivered from such sin. 

Next, Christianity stands on the self-consciousness that 
as sons of God we are a fragment or portion of the creative 
life which extends through the past, the present and the 
future. “That which is born of the flesh is flesh; that which 
is born of the spirit is spirit.’”” But those who are born of 
the flesh may be born again through God. That is to say, 
man came from God and goes back to God. Being made 
after the image of God his characteristic is to have the con- 
sciousness that he is a child of God and to know his worth 
as a son of God, and to obey the Father God with filial duty. 
This consciousness of being children of God appears clearly 
in the characteristics of our race and is not to be ignored 
or treated lightly by others. In the Ten Commandments of 
Moses, taken over by Christianity, obedience to the lawful 
order is demanded in the commandment, ‘Honor thy 
father and thy mother,” or ‘Son, respect thy parents.” 
Moreover the Bible goes further and teaches that we are to 
respect, serve and pray daily for the Leader as the father 
of his people, and to serve our country with virtue and good 
deeds. The Apostle Paul also commands, 


Let every soul be in subjection to the higher 
powers: for there is no power but of God; and the 
powers that be are ordained of God. Therefore he 
that resisteth the power, withstandeth the ordi- 
nance of God: and they that withstand shall re- 
ceive to themselves judgment. (Romans 13:1-2) 


The Constitution of the Japan Methodist Church (Article 
XVI) says: 
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We regard every power as of God according 
to the teaching of Scripture. We have at our head 
as ruler the Emperor of Japan whose lineage is 
unbroken forever. We respect the national consti- 
tution and obey the national laws. 

Thus, Japan is not just a relic of the past. It goes with- 
out saying that it is engaged in incessant creativeness and 
development. Not only has our country three thousand 
years of radiant history, but she is till young and pressing 
forward to the future. So the special characteristics of our 
country should be grasped in a future full of promise be- 
cause of its incessant progressiveness and development. 

Then what is the basic foundation on which our country 
rests? What is the fundamental thing of any country, by 
which it maintains its existence and without which the 
country falls to pieces? It hardly needs to be said that a 
country is not merely an organization or system. Its struc- 
ture must be built in the soul of its people. The Greek 
philosopher said that the ideal country is like a great family 
in which every soul among the people is united and fused. 
There is much truth in these words. Indeed we may say 
that it is in these contacts of personality, i. e., of soul with 
soul, that the New Japanese spirit is being created. And we 
may further say that in our country development must take 
place through the unification of free, independent, indi- 
vidual personalities as a family state having the Emperor 
at its head. In any state, any system which binds and 
oppresses the free, independent, individual personalities of 
its members, must result in national doom. In the develop- 
ment and extension of a race or nation the personal activity 
of each individual independent soul must be thoroughly 
guaranteed, as the basis of progress. Because the greatness 
of a nation is in proportion to the greatness of individual 
personalities. And when we think of the question of the 
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conscience or soul of a people, religion may be regarded as 
the prime necessity in the basic structure of peoples’ lives. 
III 

(1) I believe that it is a matter of proper spiritual 
pride that both Buddhism and Confucianism have reached 
their highest development in Japan. The first was due to 
the taking root in the consciousness of our race of Hindu 
philosophy, and the second to the taking root in the con- 
sciousness of our people of Chinese ethics. Would it not be 
a very significant thing if this present Showa Era of Japan 
which is witnessing the importation of occidental culture 
should also behold Japan take over Christianity, the world 
religion, and digesting this in the national consciousness, 
make a substantial preparation for the world-wide influence 
of “‘sacred Japan.” 

When we examine Christianity we find that the spirit 
which runs through the Old Testament and the New Testa- 
ment is none other than that of righteousness and love. For 
our race the virtue of righteousness is exemplified in the 
relation between lord and subject, and the virtue of affection 
is exemplified in the relation between father and son. Thus 
the fundamental concepts of Christianity, namely right- 
eousness and love, accord well with the Japanese spirit. Nor 
is this a quickly formulated conceptualism which seeks to 
flatter the so-called Japanese spirit, which is now so fashion- 
able. I firmly believe that the clear and truthful, the pure 
and divine Japanese spirit which denies self and lives for 
others, that this light, clear, honest heart is divine as taught 
by Christ, and is more direct, frank and genuine than that 
of the occidental spirit. 

The view that the race which believes in Christianity 
loses its racial characteristics is superficial and not worth 
our consideration. Instead Christianity regards it as its 
duty to quicken and strengthen racial qualities. If there are 
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those who try to Christianize Japan without recognizing its 
racial qualities, that is a fundamental mistake. In that case 
Christianity will never become the religion of our country. 
Christianity cultivated in the soil of Europe and America, 
produced its own special experience, doctrine and theology, 
and developed its own organization and system. In like 
manner unless we grasp Christianity with the special ex- 
perience of the Japanese people, this religion can never 
enrich the inner life of the Japanese properly. A religion 
which does not have as its mission to benefit the souls of all 
the people of Japan, can never guarantee salvation to the 
Japanese race. 

Just as Buddhism and Confucianism being grasped and 
understood by the Japanese mind received the color of the 
special racial quality of the Japanese, so only Christianity 
that is in some sense Japanese can be of help to the Japanese 
race. Christianity must not be misunderstood as a religious 
system developed among certain races in certain ages, but 
it must be understood in spirit and in truth, in its real 
meaning as the religion of Jesus, to go back to the pure 
origin. Then the instinct of our race must be free to go back 
of the European or American forms of Christianity and to 
grasp the fundamental spirit of Christianity according to 
the religious instinct and creative genius of our race as 
expressed by fresh but pious minds. 

Now, it is a regrettable fact that at the time of the 
Meiji Restoration Japan imported occidental culture with- 
out discrimination, even blindly, but she disregarded Chris- 
tianity. In truth, some people regard Christianity as repre- 
senting occidental culture but this is a misunderstanding. 
Aggressive, imperialistic occidental culture which struggles 
keenly for existence and for pleasure is quite different from 
the teaching of Christianity. Moreover those who regard 
Christianity as the religion of the occident lack understand- 
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ing to see that Christianity is not a religion that belongs to 
one country, but is destined to be propagated among each 
and every race. 

Suppose that Christianity right after its origin had 
spread to the East instead of the West! Then it would have 
had to move out to the world as a religion of the Orient, 
perhaps from Japan, possibly as the religion of sacred 
Japan. Can anyone deny the possibility of this? If we were 
to say frankly what we observe of Europe and America, 
then we admit that they have adopted Christianity, but we 
must also ask, Is Christianity revealed by them in its true 
nature? Has Christ’s ideal of the Kingdom of God yet been 
realized in Europe and America! 

Religion is of course the fundamental problem of life, 
and the problem of sin in particular cannot be disregarded. 

Now in order to understand love, the love of God shown 
in Christianity in a practical way through the spirit of the 
cross, the Japanese spirit must be heightened and deepened 
by grasping this essential quality of Christianity. Thus the 
Japanese spirit will be strengthened and made more radi- 
ant. Christianity can never be established without the ex- 
perience of the entire remission of sin or without love, 
namely the cross of Christ. Only Christianity that can free 
from the power of death and give new life to each one, only 
such a religion can save a country. 

On the Musashino Plain Shoin Yoshida gave his life in 
the effort to build a renovated Japan. Who will sacrifice 
his life for the birth of the real Japan, the new spiritual 
Japan? For love does not mean to take but to give freely 
and to devote oneself to a higher cause. By living this love, 
the people of Japan may “obey the commands of the Em- 
peror” and realize more clearly the way of our ancestors. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 


Thought, which moves ordinarily underneath the impulsive and 
traditional practices of man, at times expresses itself in overt, mani- 
fest acts. Notwithstanding the fact that certain groups of thinkers 
spurn metaphysicis, it now and then in a special way arises to exert 
itself with devastating power. At such times the grounds of sover- 
eignty is due for a reconsideration. In society what conditions 
authority, what accounts for its concentration and concrete applica- 
tion, and is there any criterion of its validity and value, are the kind 
of questions which men must ever try to answer. The wide preva- 
lence of fear and suspicion among leading civilized races impel a 
fresh consideration of fundamental drives that motivate human 
relations. 

A noteworthy attempt to rethink the basic lines along which 
human beings choose has been done for us by Professor A. E. Taylor 
in an article entitled “Freedom and Personality,” published in 
Philosophy, Volume XIV, No. 55, July, 1939. A part of the merit 
of the article is the fact that Professor Taylor begins within the 
actual experience of real, living persons and then employs a method 
in the development of his materials in complete accord with that 
practical beginning, at the same time being true to the method of 
science. 

I will try to describe the facts in a way which anyone 
who recalls occasions when he has been driven to make a 
decision will recognize as faithful to his experience, with- 


out imparting into the description any element of explana- 
tory hypothesis. (259) 


In every decision one must make up his mind. Even a “scientific” 
determinist contends for the possibility of alternatives to make 
actual his choice of determinism. Otherwise the nature of determin- 
ism, with the possibility of freedom excluded, becomes transformed 
into something else. But the inclusion of freedom does not carry 
with it the exclusion of determinism. The “either ... or” abyss has 
engulfed too many unwary victims. A safer way is the “both... 
and” relation. “Limitations [of a deterministic sort], whether 
native or acquired, have nothing to do with the freedom which is in 
question in moral philosophy.” (270). The real question is: if 
obligation confronts me with its attending responsibility, the status 
of the question is undetermined until an alternative is chosen. 

“There is plainly a sense in which the possession of rationality 
involves absence of complete determinism.” (272). Although a 
rational creature is amenable to suggestion, its nature is to weigh 
alternatives for theory and practice, and until it has “seen reason” 
for judging, it remains undetermined which suggestion is yet to be 
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accepted or rejected. Besides, reason “in its very nature [is] a 
principle of undetermination in each of us.” (273). Inasmuch as 
knowledge is derived by a slow process of trial and error, we must 
be capable of “intellectual detachment,” without the intellect being 
preempted in advance by a certain course of action, so far as preju- 
dice will permit. And what applies to the intellect in its quest for 
truth, functions equally with respect to the will in its quest for 
morality. In solicitations or non-compliance of will to a contem- 
plated course of action, there is a moral detachment in which will 
is as yet undetermined. Moreover, Professor Taylor believes that 
just as the intellect reasons not indifferently but with respect to a 
criterion ’truth, so that will chooses not indifferently in “a medley 
of impulses” but with respect to a criterion ’ought. 


We can make ourselves a character for good or evil, 
only because intelligent purposive action is not an affair of 
“conditioned reflexes,’ but something wholly different in 
kind. What our situation “determines” for us is at most 
an indefinitely numerous aggregate of possible responses 
iMeactiON.Y,, i>, Is,.10. f,... 1rom which the appropriate 
r, has to be selected ; ‘the agent in the selection .. . the 
person who makes the selection, determines that ry in 
particular shall be the response made, but there is no one 
and nothing behind the scenes to determine that the agent 
shall make that determination and no other. (279) 


Herein resides the philosophic justification of responsibility in 
individual life and democratic principles in society. Authoritarian 
principles are subversive of this point of view. Such principles may 
be justifiable at a certain period of human life, as in childhood, but 
in society at large they discipline instead of educate and produce 
casuists rather than inner insight. So far as principle is concerned, 
that of authority today, in the sense of being imposed from without, 
is at war with that of democracy in its claim of individual freedom 
and responsibility. Under the aspect of political sovereignty of 
states, authoritarianism is devouring civilization with devastating 
self-assertion. Yet in milder forms and often sanctified by the 
appearance of piety and religion, authoritarianism is just as truly, 
although not so openly or so viciously, warring against that 
principle of freedom which respects the integrity and validity of 
personality. Paul R. Helsel. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


‘Flowers of the Forest’’ 


As one cannot live by bread alone so the true fisherman is ever 
something more than a manipulator of lures, a hero of the fry-pan. 
The true sportsman is a lover of forest and stream, learned in the 
melody of running waters, expert in the chiaroscuro of the wood- 
lands, connoisseur of clouds and mountains, virtuoso in flower and 
grass. The rod is but the symbol of his place in nature—that 
through which he divines her deeper meanings, by which he parts 
the waters of her hidden secrets and walks as it were on dry land. 
He goes forth therewith as a priest to his sanctuary and mountain, 
forest, and stream are for him a place of hallowed communion. 

Where the unthinking blunders with desecrating step, seeing 
nothing, hearing nothing, he is alert to a thousand voices that speak 
to his mind, to his aesthetic senses, to his soul. He returns from the 
field another person from him who went forth, changed by all the 
influences which have cooperated to disclose to him the deeper 
meanings of the world, of life, and of death. He discovers in Star- 
grass and Pussy-paws and Ragged Robin a message like that of the 
burning bush of Moses. To lie among the Fen Orchis and Arethusa 
and study the glint of the sun on the water or to note the domestic 
activities of squirrel and robin is in itself a fulfilment of life, a 
recognition of one’s true place in the universal scheme of things. In 
all this his flies, ginger-quill or great blue dun, seem but as the 
floating down that falls from the bordering willows. The present 
comes to full-tide in his heart, and the memory of ancient wrongs, 
social prejudices, discords, ill-wills and vengeances float from his 
soul as surely as the sea-tides raise the flotsam and jetsam of the 
shore. Old memories and forgotten faces come flooding into the 
inlets of the soul with a benediction soothing and healing. He comes 
to a realization that all he has really every possessed of value is his 
forever. The very waters are repeopled with voices that call from 
the past “Woo-hoo!” “What luck!” and there comes to him a con- 
firming faith that they still exist “around the bend.” He plucks a 
Nodding Lily and a sprig of Lupine from the shadows of the forest 
as a sort of token of what he has been and what he has seen and 
adds them to the meadow-rue already in his creel and a lonely 
Pedata Viola in the place of Heart’s Ease. In these shines again the 
glow of loving eyes, the tenderness of many voices long lost in the 
Silence but out of these mementoes he gathers new faith and new 
strength. They too were “Flowers of the Forest.” 

From this reverie he is startled by the voice of Mr. Matter-o’- 
fact: “How many dijja get?” 
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Hartley Burr Alexander 


It is our sad duty to record the passing in August of Professor 
Hartley Burr Alexander of Scripps College. Versatile in scholarly 
knowledge, ornament to the field of philosophy, his going leaves a 
regrettable vacancy in the ranks of scholarship. 


The Journal of the History of Ideas 
A QUARTERLY DEVOTED TO INTELLECTUAL HISTORY 


It is believed by a number of American scholars in several fields 
of historical study—the history of philosophy, of literature and the 
arts, of the natural and social sciences, of religion, and of political 
and social movements—that there is now need for a journal which 
will emphasize the inter-relations of such studies and afford, espe- 
cially, a medium for the publication of researches which cross the 
customary boundary-lines or are likely to be of common interest to 
students in different fields. Much valuable work of this type is now 
being done, but it is widely scattered through different specialistic 
publications; and adequate vehicles of reasonably prompt publica- 
tion are lacking. The proposed journal would aim, so far as its 
resources permit, to bring together many of these unrelated studies 
and to promote greater collaboration among scholars in all the 
provinces of intellectual history in the West. There exists no such 
journal in the English-speaking world. Editor, Arthur O. Lovejoy, 
Johns-Hopkins University. Please address all communications to 
the Managing Editor, College of the City of New York, Convent 
Avenue and 139th Street, New York City. 
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The Flowering of Puritanism 


THE RISE OF PURITANISM: Or, the 
Way to the New Jerusalem as Set Forth 
in Pulpit and Press from Thomas Cart- 
wright to John Lilburne and John Milton, 
1570-1643. By William Haller, Columbia 
University Press, New York. Pp. ix, 464. 
$4.50 


THE PURITANS. By Perry Miller and 
Thomas H. Johnson. American Book 
Company, Cincinnati. Pp. xvi 846. $4.00. 


THOMAS FULLER’S THE HOLY 
STATE AND THE PROFANE STATE. 
Edited by Maximilian Graff Walten. 
Columbia University Press, New York. 
Volume I, pp. xv, 338; Volume II, pp. 
viii, 441. $7.00 for two volumes. 


Professor Haller’s The Rise of 
Puritanism took its inception 
from his endeavor to interpret 
Milton. He saw that to under- 
stand and properly evaluate the 
work of Milton it would be neces- 
sary to consider him in connec- 
tion with his times and the Puri- 
tan reformation of which he was 
a part. This task our author has 
done admirably as he traces the 
rise of Puritanism from the ex- 
pulsion of Thomas Cartwright 
from the University of Cam- 
bridge in 1570 to the calling of 
the Westminster Assembly in 
1643 which was at the moment 
viewed as portending the com- 
plete triumph of the movement. 

Puritanism like most other re- 
ligious agitations began among 
the intellectuals and sprang out 
of the dissatisfaction arising 
from the separation of the Eng- 
lish Church from Rome as stop- 
ping short of a logical Protes- 
tantism. It was primarly not a 
conflict of creed but one of or- 
ganization. It gathered largely 
about the question of prelacy. 

One of the most important fea- 
tures of the work is the careful 
distinction drawn between the 
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different parties and divisions 
which arose among the Puritans. 
Too often in speaking of relig- 
ious sects the proponent or op- 
ponent, as the case may be, has 
resorted to the fallacy of the 
universal. Individuals or parties 
are frequently treated as repre- 
sentative of the whole group. If 
one is inimical he cites the wild- 
eyed, ignorant and fanatical 
among the company as typical of 
all. If favorable he cites the in- 
tellectual achievements of the 
few as evidence of general high 
standing. By neither method is 
one likely to get at the truth. 
Professor Haller avoids this un- 
happy result by citing the vari- 
ous parties to the reform which 
aided and abetted, either at the 
center or on the outskirts, the 
religious revolution concerning 
which he writes. He includes 
them all, from Muggletonians 
and “tub preachers” to univer- 
sity professors and high ecclesi- 
astics in the Established Church. 
Thus we get an unusually fair 
appraisal of what was happening 
in England at the time. In this 
connection it is apropos to re- 
mark that every great movement 
which has affected society has 
invariably been accompanied by 
its “lunatic fringe.” It is there- 
fore no disgrace but only the evi- 
dence of the wide popularity of 
any uprising that it attracts to 
itself social and intellectual mal- 
contents. Such was the story of 
ecclesiastical revival that took 
place in the eleventh and follow- 
ing centuries, marked by the cru- 
sades, of the Lutheran Reforma- 
tion marked by the Peasant’s 
War, of Puritanism no less than 
of Methodism. 
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The author’s interest in the 
facts has thus led to a descrip- 
tion of the various parties within 
Puritanism. We can thus distin- 
guish between stricter Calvinists 
or Presbyterians, and the Inde- 
pendents or Congregationalists. 
We are shown also the relation- 
ship of the more radical group 
that formed the Baptist congre- 
gations and the yet more radical 
participants that broke intomore 
and more individualistic seg- 
ments on matters of government 
interpretation or doctrine. 

The chapters on Milton are of 
especial interest and shed a light 
of exceeding value on that poet’s 
literary efforts. The book is fair 
and scholarly throughout, and 
while it hides no factors that the 
modern age would consider de- 
fects, is yet respectful and ap- 
preciative of the great results, 
religious, intellectual and social, 
too oft forgot, and for which 
Puritanism should be praised. 

The Puritans, by Miller and 
Johnson, presents a valuable an- 
thology of New England Puri- 
tanic writings that are now 
difficult to come by, and will 
therefore be much sought after 
by students of that period. The 
selection is unusually full, inter- 
esting and thoughtfully made. It 
includes readings from Puritan 
writers on New England history, 
the theory of state and society, 
this world and the next, man- 
ners, customs and behavior, biog- 
raphy and letters, poetry, liter- 
ary theory, education and science. 
For the American side of Puri- 
tanism it forms an essential ad- 
junct to Professor Haller’s book 
and students will profit by read- 
ing the two together. Certainly 
the literature cited should do 
much to raise the intellectual 
estimate of Puritanism in this 
weak and sometimes degenerate 
age. Perhaps it scarce behooves 
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us to entertain the popularly ex- 
pressed contempt so often voiced 
for the founding fathers until we 
have shown more of the physical 
fortitude, more of the integrity 
and religious earnestness, to say 
nothing of theintellectual acumen 
which made them great, and 
made possible the Republic. 
One feels on reading the In- 
troduction that sensitiveness to 
this misunderstanding and ig- 
norant criticism has played no 
small part in the minds of its 
authors. The work smacks a 
little too much of apology and 
defense of those who need neither 
but are to be taken as the highest 
product of the stormy age that 
brought them forth. Certainly, 
those of us who have strains of 
Puritan blood in us need no 
twisting or overlooking of evi- 
dence to prove that our fore- 
fathers were “not Calvinists” or 
had no taint of the despised 
Methodists, nor is the case par- 
ticularly strengthened by the 
fact that they liked strong whis- 
key and “apple jack,” and had 
no part and lot with Unitarian- 
ism. These features mar the book 
and give it a taint of propagand- 
ism. Much of the confusion of 
interpretation arises because the 
authors have not distinguished 
between Calvinistic Presbyterian 
and Independent Congregational, 
between settlers at Plymouth and 
settlers in Boston, but gathers 
all including Brownists and Bap- 
tists into the single category, 
though these parties were often 
at war with each other. Some at 
least of their problems and seem- 
ing contradictions, as for in- 
stance the Calvinist incongruity, 
would have been solved by such 
distinction. However both these 
books must take their place on 
any shelf devoted to the under- 
standing of the great Puritan 
revival. Much more do they cre- 
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ate interest as an offset to Santa- 
yana’s hero in The Last Puritan, 
who was no Puritan. 

Of no less importance to an 
understanding of the rise of 
Puritanism is the work of 
Thomas Fuller, The Holy State 
and the Profane State, which 
appeared just before the calling 
of the Westminster Assembly. 
Fuller was a Loyalist and 
Churchman who opposed the 
Puritan separatists but his work 
gives evidence of how deeply and 
widespread within the Establish- 
ment were the Puritan ideas. 


The Holy State and the Pro- 
fane State is important for vari- 
ous reasons. It gives an interest- 
ing picture of an age of religious 
revolution; it mirrors the cus- 
toms, manners, and culture of 
the period of the Stuarts. More 
than all else now perhaps is the 
place which must be assigned it 
in the literary development of 
England. Fuller indulges in a 
variety of literary efforts and in 
this work we have four types, 
the essay, the character sketch 
(a fictitious sketch of the good 
man, the good wife, the good 
parent), biography, the lives of 
historic characters, and courtesy 
writing, a description of good 
ge in the various walks of 
ife. 

The title sounds forbidding 
but the modern reader will find 
much to enjoy in the quips and 
turns and abounding humor of a 
writer who though a partisan 
was a gentleman with a sense of 
fairness and who aspired to win 
the opposition by mildness rather 
than invective. The present edi- 
tion of Professor Walten is im- 
portant as being the first to con- 
tain the notes essential to make 
the reading profitable and pleas- 
ant to the modern reader. The 
whole of the first edition, the 
only one to be seen through the 
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press by the author, is beauti- 
fully reproduced in facsimile and 
the longer life of Andronicus 
which characterized the second 
edition is also added in reproduc- 
tion. This extra material together 
with an introduction and exten- 
sive notes fills the first volume. 

Thus for the first time the stu- 
dent of English literature has 
placed before him in easy com- 
pass one of the most interesting 
as well as one of the most forma- 
tive and influential expressions 
of the age. 

It is valuable also as a picture 
of the concept of manners, mor- 
als, education and religion of the 
times. Great in many ways as is 
the influence of Columbia Uni- 
versity perhaps history will show 
no greater service to modern 
learning than in the quality and 
importance of the books that are 
coming from her presses. 

1 weed beard i 


New Faiths and Old 


REASON AND REVELATION IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES. By EFtienne Gilson. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Pp. 
114. $1.50. 

THEORIES OF RELIGIOUS EXPERI- 
ENCE, with special reference to James, 
Otto and Bergson. By John Morrison 
Moore. Round Table Press, New York. 
Pp. xi, 253. $3.00. 

WHAT USE IS RELIGION. By Elmore 
M. McKee. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. Pp. x, 260. $2.00. 

THE OLD FAITHS PERISH. By Jay 
William Hudson. Appleton Century, 
New York. Pp. 302. $2.00. 

A HISTORY OF ROMAN RELIGION. 
By Franz Altheim; translated by Harold 
Mattingly. E. P. Dutton and Company, 
New York. Pp. xi, 548. $5.00. 

REVELATION AND RESPONSE. By 
Edgar P. Dickie. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. Pp. viii, 278 $2.50. 


Whatever Professor Gilson 
writes is sure to be of interest 
and, however medieval in its 
historical outlook, to have a 
bearing upon modern problems. 
Reason and Revelation is no ex- 
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ception to this rule. He discusses 
in brief compass the relations 
existent between philosophy and 
religion in the Greek period, in 
the Medieval and Modern peri- 
ods. The first is characterized by 
the primacy of faith, in which 
Tertullian and other Christian 
apologetes labored to separate 
religion altogether from philos- 
ophy, looking upon philosophy as 
detrimental to the existence of 
faith. The medieval period is 
represented by the Latin Aver- 
roists who placed philosophy 
first as yielding the necessary 
basis for religion. Religion is 
assumed to be essentially rational 
or nothing. The modern period 
he views under the light of 
Thomas Aquinas as a mediating 
factor between philosophy and 
religion. 

None can deny the vastness of 
Thomistic influence in bringing 
about the reconciliation of philos- 
ophy and religion. St. Thomas 
may justly be held to have been 
one of the most important fac- 
tors in saving Europe from dom- 
ination by a moslemized Aris- 
totle. Most of our readers will 
find themselves in agreement 
with our author as they find him 
pointing out the incompatibility 
between faith and reason, be- 
tween belief and scientific knowl- 
edge. Religion has for its very 
essence, the breath of its life, 
faith. What is scientifically dem- 
onstrated or even rationally 
“proved” no longer remains a 
matter of belief. But in this re- 
spect religion is in no different 
category from any other value. 
Even human love is killed by the 
demand for scientific or rational 
demonstration, its warp and 
woof being of the nature of faith 
and confidence. Religion is pri- 
marily a belief in the highest in 
spite of all contrary evidences. 
We can also agree with the au- 
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thor when he declares that James 
is unsatisfactory in the Varieties 
of Religious Haperience. The 
reason is that Jamesnever cleared 
himself on the concept of intui- 
tive experience and revelation 
in religion. We are less in agree- 
ment with his criticism of Berg- 
son for Bergson carries nearer 
the goal than did James. Here the 
trouble seems to us to lie in Gil- 
son’s concept of authority rather 
than in any shortcoming of 
Bergson. The ultimate authority 
in religion must rest in the inner 
conviction of the individual 
which no other authority can 
possibly usurp. He must at least 
have a conviction as to the valid- 
ity of whatever external author- 
ity presents itself. This seems 
dangerously individualistic, but 
it is at least the primal basis of 
any authority that has been later 
built up. The living power of re- 
ligion must be held to lie in the 
capacity of God to speak directly 
to the individual, and the valida- 
tion of the message lies in the 
inner consciousness. 

Whether or not one agrees 
with his conclusions one must 
admit the value and importance 
of Professor Moore’s considera- 
tion of the theories advanced by 
James, Otto, and Bergson re- 
specting the meaning of religious 
experience. The title of his work 
is Theories of Religious Exper- 
ence. As the author himself indi- 
cates at the close of the volume, 
we might be much more certain 
about what we mean by “religi- 
ous experience” and “religious 
mysticism” if we could come to 
any agreement about the content 
of religion. Neither is this the 
only difficulty in the way, for in 
demanding a rational description 
of religious experience we may 
be requiring the impossible since 
emotional values such as love, 
patriotism, self-sacrifice, and a 
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host of others, may not yield to 
rationality and yet may stand as 
values in their own inexplicable 
right. It may indeed be true 
that life at certain points escapes 
both logic and language, however 
impatient both philosopher and 
scientist may become. 

After a painstaking rehearsal 
of James’ effort to set religious 
experience on a scientific basis 
mostly in a consideration of the 
views announced in Varieties of 
Religious Experience he finds in- 
adequatethe conclusion of James: 

Disregarding the over- 
beliefs, and confining our- 
selves to what is common 
and generic, we have in the 
fact that the conscious per- 
son is continuous with a 
wider self through which 
saving experiences come, a 
positive content of religious 
experience which, it seems 
to me, ts literally and objec- 
tively true as far as it goes 
(Gis 

The inadequacy appears to 
Professor Moore to arise from 
the ambiguities and confusions 
that generally attend James’ use 
of the term “experience.” A great 
deal of the “experience” which 
James considered purely imme- 
diate was permeated throughout 
with interpretation, because ex- 
ternal aspects of religion such as 
creeds, formulas, and_ institu- 
tions antedate and condition “all 
the personal experience of which 
we have any record” (73). On 
the other hand, the author over- 
looks, it seems to us, the fact that 
these may themselves be the rec- 
ords and outward manifestations 
of what was in the beginning 
“personal experience.” At any 
rate, it is easy to agree in the 
inadequacy of the Jamesean defi- 
nition. The author correctly eval- 
uates the standpoints of Otto’s 
analysis of religion in The Idea 
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of the Holy by noting this obvi- 
ous intent to develop “an inter- 
pretation of religious experience 
which would enable it to serve as 
a foundation for theological con- 
struction’’ (90). The object 
which Otto had in mind was pri- 
marily “the preservation of the 
faith once delivered” which ren- 
ders his work theological polemic. 
To us it has always seemed like 
the counsel of despair, a religi- 
ous appeal essentially rational- 
istic and medieval in intent and 
far removed from the simplicity 
of the Gospel and the practice 
of the Founder of Christianity. 
Next follows a consideration of 
Bergson’s work, more particu- 
larly the conclusions of The Two 
Sources of Morality and Religion. 
The meat of the discussion here 
rests in the definition of religious 
mysticism and the essential dual- 
ism with which Bergson ap- 
proaches religious as well as 
philosophical problems. Here the 
author finds it difficult to allow 
Bergson’s claim for the active 
element in mysticism as against 
the “static” in other manifesta- 
tions of religion. This seems to 
him due to over-anxiety on Berg- 
son’s part to identify the relig- 
ious impulse in mysticism with 
the élan vital. He is also some- 
what remonstrative against 
Bergson’s description of other 
types of mysticism, such as many 
forms of Oriental mysticism, as 
not a true mysticism because 
they are arrested or incomplete. 
They do not lead to action. The 
reviewer would stand with Berg- 
son at this point only holding 
that this incompleteness is true 
of any mysticism, Christian or 
otherwise, the result of which is 
mere ecstatic feeling or contem- 
plation. Bergson is right in hold- 
ing the true significance of mys- 
ticism to lie in the action, the 
type of life to which it leads. 
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And this is exactly the test by 
which not only mysticism but all 
religion must be judged. Over- 
looking this point seems to us to 
be the source of most of the 
modern confusion touching re- 
ligious experience. We cannot 
here bring a railing charge 
against the Leubas, Santayanas, 
Ribots and many lesser disbe- 
lievers in the reality and value 
of religious mysticisms. They 
are like deaf men describing a 
sonata, speaking merely out of 
ignorance and imagination. Our 
principal condemnation must go 
to those believers in mysticism 
who think that it can end in 
passive ecstasy without finding 
outworking in ethical result. Un- 
less it proceeds to action it never 
becomes religious in any real 
sense. In the last analysis a man 
is not to be judged religious by 
adherence to a set of doctrines, 
by an inner feeling, or an ecstasy, 
by genuflection or essentially any 
other exercise which has no ethi- 
cal result. Of course, much that 
is called religious experience 
does not measure up to this but 
we shall not achieve clarity in 
discussion until we reach this 
pragmatic definition of religion. 
Would that not be the “mere 
moralism” so hotly abrogated by 
many religionists? Not if united 
with the mysticism of which 
Bergson speaks. For in it we 
have the inner unification of the 
self, that outer dependence upon 
the Universal Spirit, that con- 
formation to the conceived will 
of God which constitutes relig- 
ion. The fact that practically all 
the psychologists have over- 
looked at this point is the actual 
change of outlook that comes in 
the life of the mystic. He now 
loves the things that he once 
hated, and hates what he once 
sought after. He is righteous not 
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from fear of hell-fire or social 
consequences but because he has 
come to love righteousness as the 
breath of life. This doubtless 
puts most of us in the class of 
“mere moralists” but it makes 
the necessary distinction between 
moralism and religion. 

If the question is asked about 
the relation of other religions 
to a true mysticism the answer 
is simple. All religions have 
somewhere within them the en- 
deavor after the “good life.” To 
whatever extent this is achieved 
by a mysticism that unites them 
with the Cosmic force which 
they look upon as the friend and 
helper toward righteousness, 
their religion is genuine and 
effective. Eventually all religions 
must justify their claim for di- 
vine revelation upon the evidence 
of fact, “the fruits of the spirit.” 
Most discussions of religious re- 
ality seem to fail by not carrying 
“religious experience” out to its 
ultimate factor, ethical results, 
and to ask the question whether 
the mystic experience leads to a 
deeper self-understanding, a 
more exalted motive, a truer self- 
realization, a surer conquest of 
one’s own evil desires and temp- 
tation, a higher sense of social 
obligation, a profounder expres- 
sion of love for all men. If we 
stop short of action we have 
stopped short of true religion 
and true mysticism. Mysticism 
as a means to the good life is to 
be differentiated sharply from 
its false and pathological coun- 
terpart, mysticism as an end. 
True mysticism is a means to re- 
ligion as normal as sleep or 
recreation are to the active life. 
For the active life misses some- 
thing of power and direction if 
it is not attended by contempla- 
tion and self-examination. 

The discussion of theories of 
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religious experience by Profes- 
sor Moore is both stimulating 
and challenging. 

What Use is Religion is a 
series of essays for young people 
or for any who seriously ask the 
question of the title. It is writ- 
ten by the Rector of Trinity 
Episcopal Church, Buffalo, who 
was formerly a Chaplain at Yale. 
Dr. McKee’s experience with 
young people and the problems 
that root out of the intellectual- 
ism of our time is not only more 
than usually cognizant of the 
skeptical questions of the man of 
the street but unusually apt in 
answering them. His strength 
lies in his apparent expectation 
that such questions will be asked, 
in his sympathy and frankness 
with the questioner, and in the 
humaness and wisdom of his 
answers. The essays are short 
and pithy and will be eagerly 
read by those who seek answers 
to some of the profoundest ques- 
tions of life. 


A scientific fundamentalist ex- 
presses himself in Jay William 
Hudson’s The Old Faiths Perish. 
Just as the religious funda- 
mentalist attacks science out of 
the depths of impatience and ig- 
norance of its essential charac- 
ter so here we have the erection 
of a straw man so that he can be 
completely destroyed according 
to the author’s predilection. Ev- 
erywhere around him he sees 
everything the church stands for 
perishing and seems to get a 
considerable pleasure out of the 
event. If the sin of the church 
is in sticking to medievalism that 
is evidence it is on the skids, if 
it changes its religious concepts 
that too bears a like evidence. 
The old faiths perish so that Pro- 
fessor Hudson’s may prevail. At 
the same time that the church 
perishes (that more people be- 
long to church and attend church 
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is to him no evidence of its sur- 
vival) there is an expectation 
that science is to settle all our 
woes. While philosophies, creeds, 
ethics, arts and sciences are 
changing, in their case, it is not 
perdition but transformation. 
Thus by easy affirmations with- 
out regard to facts, he builds up 
a structure according to the 
heart’s desire. Professing a spirit 
of fairness he takes no pains 
even to reach the facts about the 
institutions he criticizes, but he 
leaves the field with a smug 
feeling of having delivered a 
fatal blow. His arguments are 
self-destructive; yet it is a value 
to the church to have them pre- 
sented. 

An original, thought-provok- 
ing, and profound consideration 
of the origins of Roman culture 
as expressed in religion appears 
in Franz Altheim’s A History of 
Roman Religion. Particular sig- 
nificance attaches to the work 
because of its embodiment of 
new information brought to light 
by archaeological researches un- 
dertaken in Italy since 1920. 
This information is to a degree 
upsetting of long-standing theo- 
ries concerning the relation of 
Greek to Roman culture and of 
the possible influence of Orien- 
talism particularly through the 
medium of Alexandria. The ex- 
tent of very early Greek pene- 
tration has been scarcely known 
heretofore sa that the late Greek 
classical revival in Rome has 
offered problems that were awk- 
ward to handle. 


The recent discoveries how- 
ever indicate a pre-Homeric ori- 
gin for the Etruscans and an 
impregnation of Latin civiliza- 
tion with Greek ideas so that 
despite the long absence of con- 
tact late Greek culture did not 
bring the revolutionary change 
of view frequently assumed. 
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“The reception of the Greek 
world in our age is no conscious 
spiritual act, but a natural prod- 
uct of a historical process’’ 
(155). There were already pres- 
ent certain natural affinities. 
With respect to Oriental and 
Hellenistic influences the author 
notes a tendency to overrate 
these in a quite unjustified way. 

In discussing the causes of the 
greatness of Rome, the author 
holds that the determining in- 
fluence was not as is so often 
assumed, the will to power. He 
credits the Roman on the con- 
trary with that “sense of des- 
tiny”’ which has become the heri- 
tage of the Western World. 
Here, too, we discover the secret 
of Roman religious development. 
Emperor-worship, which through 
Jewish tradition has been such a 
blasphemy, he shows to have 
sprung from a new appreciation 
of the divinity in man. TheGreek 
Apollo represents an effort to 
escape the old and cruder wor- 
ship of nature and nature deities 
and to center religion rather up- 
on those moral, intellectual and 
spiritual characteristics which 
represent the highest personal 
achievements in man. It was be- 
cause these characteristics were 
presumed to find representation 
in Augustus that he was declared 
to be an incarnation of the Di- 
vine. We thus arrive at the age 
of the beginnings of Christianity 
with the concept of a god-man 
whose right to recognition rests 
upon his character and leader- 
ship. Here certainly is a new 
concept of the Greek background 
of Christianity in its declaration 
of the Incarnation. 

When once the ideal hu- 
man figure came to mean 
the regular form in which 
the divine could appear, 
spirit had taken the place of 
nature (247). 3 
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The inference which we 
must draw is the exact op- 
posite of what has been be- 
lieved. It was not as mere 
historical accidents (and 
certainly not as figures of 
poetic fancy) that the Greek 
gods worked, but as forms 
of inward clarity and truth. 
It was because they appeared 
as actual beings, as great 
realities of the religious 
sphere, as they always do, 
even down to our own day, 
that they had the power to 
conquer the Italian world, 
and others beside. Just as in 
plastic art and its creation 
of the ideal human form, so 
here contact is made with a 
truth; that is how the tri- 
umphal march of the new 
creation could be achieved. 
The history of Roman re- 
ligion, then, helps us to 
understand the nature of 
the Greek conception of 
divinity in its inward great- 
ness and its historical im- 
portance (254-5). 
The change in religious outlook 
was contemporary also with the 
rejection of Epicureanism and 
the advance of Stoicism. The 
conversion from a_ pessimistic 
naturalism to a radiant faith 
in destiny is shown by the author 
to be evidenced even in the work 
of Horace and Virgil (889), who 
came in their later years to look 
upon the ruler as the embodi- 
ment of the divine spirit and the 
leader to a divine destiny. 

Of the reasons for our mis- 
understanding of history, Al- 
theim believes the most cogent 
one is the picturing of history as 
a uniform continuum whereas it 
has more of the nature of quanta, 
to carry over a phrase from 
physics. 

It seems to me that what 
has determined research up 
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to now is the fact that it pic- 
tures historical time, like 
physical time, as a uniform 
continuum. The development 
that takes place in it from 
one historical event to an- 
other must therefore follow 
in a movement that ad- 
vances step by step. It is a 
quantitative process; one 
stage of development passes 
over into another by a grad- 
ual increase or decrease, by 
an addition or a subtraction. 
The differences of quality 
that are actually present are, 
whether consciously or un- 
consciously, so completely 
obliterated that one might 
suppose that all historical 
change is at bottom nothing 
but the quantitative differ- 
entiation of a uniform ma- 
terial. But that, it was sup- 
posed, was the only way in 
which historical develop- 
ment as such could become 
intelligible. By this grad- 
ual advance, determined by 
laws, the coming of new 
stages would at first be hid- 
den from the general con- 
sciousness and the disturb- 
ance that is involved in all 
change would thus be soft- 
ened. Thus it was possible, 
without any too violent in- 
terference with the former 
stock of ideas, for some- 
thing new to prepare its 
way, gain admittance and 
then advance to triumph. 
The possibility of such an 
interpretation has been 
sought in vain in the ap- 
pearance of the epoch of 
Augustus and of its new 
attitude to religion. The 
epoch and its religion are 
not something that simply 
occurred, something that 
ripened to full growth; their 
appearance is linked in time 


with the appearance of the 
ruler; the new element is 
there overnight (370-1). 

So important and so funda- 
mental is this work that it is 
difficult to compress its stock of 
information into the compass of 
a review but all students of the 
past will welcome its profound 
and scholarly suggestions. It has 
been admirably translated by 
Harold Mattingly. Rabe 

Revelation and Response by 
Edgar P. Dickie does not belong 
to a class of books now appear- 
ing on the problems of science, 
philosophy, and religion. Its 
range of scholarship, grasp of 
fundamental problems and inter- 
pretations make it outstanding. 
Although the author is a profes- 
sor of theology, the theological 
flavor is absent in much of the 
work and frequent references to 
scientists and philosophers — 
continental and English — give 
the impression of maturity. The 
chapters, for the most part, were 
delivered as lectures under the 
Kerr Trust, Trinity College, 
Glasgow and in Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York. The 
author has adopted a practice 
which would be beneficial if fol- 
lowed generally, of prefacing 
each chapter with a one-page 
summary of the material that 
follows. 

The book is thoroughly Chris- 
tian. Self-realization in its shal- 
low and popular meaning, is re- 
jected for self-abnegation as the 
way to spiritual truth. Man 
needs revelation to interpret 
ultimate reality inasmuch as 
“observational and experimental 
methods” fail at this point. Not- 
withstanding the effort to ground 
ethics, as Hartmann does, on 
human relations, the author de- 
clares that “the divine will is the 
source of moral values” (52). 
The three chapters discussing 
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the question of certainty are par- 
ticularly clear. Certainty cannot 
be guaranteed by authority of in- 
stitution, mathematical knowl- 
edge, formal validity, reason or 
tradition. Indeed, these all have 
their places but function under 
precise limitations. Take, for 
example, the case of reason. Al- 
though revelation is above rea- 
son, revelation is not irrational. 

Deny the authenticity of 
reason’s judgment and you 
make it forever impossible 
for man to tell when he has 
the truth; when God is 
speaking to him. Irrational- 
ism is in danger of ending 
in agnosticism (106). 

The Protestant reformers envis- 
aged the ground of certainty. 

The Christian conscious- 
ness—so the Reformers 
taught—is absolutely sure 
of itself and cannot be sub- 
ject to any authority other 
than the inner testimony of 
the Holy Spirit, witnessing 
to an objective Word of God 
(127): 

Revelation is significant for 
history because the revelation of 
Jesus polarizes all so-called secu- 
lar events and because no 
amount of facts or learning qual- 
ifies the historian to interpret 
Jesus in the world. 

The historian cannot have 
the deciding word about the 
Jesus of past history unless 
he has also the requisite evi- 
dence concerning the Jesus 
of present experience (146). 

Barth’s Theology of Crisis is 
rejected as excluding man from 
performing any part in meeting 
God. God moves toward man 
with a sort of revelation in which 
man is so completely passive as 
to render him logically incapable 
of even receiving God. This situ- 
ation is described as vertical 
revelation to which Professor 
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Dickie prefers Bethel revelation 
which recognizes reciprocal re- 
lations existing freely between 
man and God. 

In the closing two chapters, 
the finality of the Christian gos- 
pel is stoutly defended. Syncret- 
ism is permissible within limits 
and, from the Christian point of 
view, those limits are the teach- 
ings, life, death, and resurrection 
of Jesus. Jesus is the teacher, 
judge, and pattern of man. Al- 
though forgiveness is a “breach 
of the ethical system,” forgive- 
ness is made possible because of 
the Divine love mirrored in Jesus 
Christ. Paul R. Helsel. 


Science and Philosophy 


PATTERNS OF SURVIVAL: An Anat- 
omy of Life. By John Hodgdon Bradley. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Pp. 223. $2.25. 

NATURALISM. By James Bissett Pratt. 
Yale University Press, New Haven. Pp. 
x, 180. $2.00. 

BAYLE’S RELATIONS WITH ENG- 
LAND AND THE ENGLISH. By Leo 
Pierre Courtines. Columbia University 
Press, New York. Pp. xi, 253. $3.50. 

POSITIVISM IN THE UNITED 
STATES (1853-1861). By Richmond 
Laurin Hawkins. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge. Pp. ix, 243. $3.00. 

DIOGENES OF SINOPE. By Farrand 
Sayre. J. H. Furst Company, 20 Hopkins 
Place, Baltimore. Pp. 139. $2.00. 

REALITY. By Paul Weiss. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, New Jersey. 
Pp. 314. $3.50. 


Patterns of Survival is one of 
the Macmillan’s series on “Sci- 
ence and Philosophy.” It deals 
with the various problems of life 
as they have been interpreted 
by science in the past. The au- 
thor appears to take the materi- 
alistic and mechanistic interpre- 
tations of the physical world 
rather seriously, and seems to 
feel that if life was not always 
present on the earth, or conveyed 
here from some other planet, it 
must have arisen by spontaneous 
generation. There is a rather 
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comprehensive narration of the 
various speculative theories 
which try to prove that life is not 
only closely related to the in- 
organic, but that in the process 
of evolution it must have origi- 
nated in some mysterious way in 
the inorganic. 

One naturally wonders why a 
book of this kind, whose main 
theme is the evolutionary process, 
should overlook the very impor- 
tant fact that both Darwin and 
Mendel, the two most outstand- 
ing exponents of the process, 
were interested in the processes 
of life and not in trying to show 
how life is related to the inor- 
ganic world. 

In the references to Darwin 
Dr. Bradley repeatedly makes 
chance (P. 44-55) an essential 
factor in Darwin’s interpreta- 
tion of variations. This is a 
more or less common misinter- 
pretation and ignores the fact 
that Darwin definitely and spe- 
cifically says that whenever he 
uses this term it is to be taken 
as an expression of ignorance, 
and does not refer to any actual 
situation. 

Emergent Evolution (P. 172) 
is credited with reconciling the 
differences in the views of scien- 
tists and philosophers as to the 
meaning of progress, but no ex- 
planation is given as to how this 
reconciliation is accomplished, 
and while Lloyd Morgan is given 
the credit of first using the ex- 
pression, there is, however, no 
recognition of the fact that in his 
latest book Mr. Morgan appears 
to prefer the word creative, 
rather than emergent, in refer- 
ring to the progressive changes 
in life. 

It is rather unfortunate that 
no references are given for the 
opinions of the various authori- 
ties referred to, and some of 
them, as in the case of Darwin, 
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are not correctly interpreted. 
There are more than the usual 
number of misprints. On page 
209 it is stated that the popula- 
tion of the world at the present 
time is seventeen billion, and in 
the last paragraph on the same 
page two sentences are repeated. 

The book is in a style that is 
easy to read, and if the various 
defects were eliminated it would 
be valuable as a popular exposi- 
tion of a large number of scien- 
tific facts as well as numerous 


speculative ideas which have 
been expressed by individual 
scientists. 


It has been a common practice 
in the past to interpret natural- 
ism as a materialistic and mech- 
anistic theory. The emphasis has 
been upon the conclusion that as 
life made its appearance long 
after the inorganic world existed, 
the organic must necessarily 
have been derived from the in- 
organic. At present science is 
not so positive about the char- 
acter of the inorganic world and 
naturally those who still claim 
to be adherents of a naturalistic 
philosophy must find some basis 
for their philosophy other than 
the old materialism. That is what 
Dr. Pratt tries to do in the four 
lectures delivered at the Univer- 
sity of Indiana, which makes up 
the contents of this little book 
entitled, Naturalism. 


In the newer Naturalism that 
Dr. Pratt proposes, he suggests 
that it be called “critical Natur- 
alism”’ to distinguish it from the 
older forms of Naturalism, and 
he tries, without any great suc- 
cess, to show that it is in accord 
with modern science. Swaby 
(P. 56) is quoted approvingly to 
show that the causal stream is a 
“perpetual creativity.” This 
thought runs through the vol- 
ume, and the author appears to 
have no idea that to make the 
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causal and creative synonymous, 
is pretty sure to be confusing to 
the average reader. The old idea 
of causation is so firmly fixed in 
the minds of most people that 
it will be difficult if not impossi- 
ble for them to become reconciled 
to the idea that causation is a 
creative process. 

Dr. Pratt (P. 174) seems to 
have a lingering idea that mat- 
ter still has some of the char- 
acteristics that were attributed 
to it in the last century. If not, 
why should he be so sure that a 
transcendant God could not act 
upon it, and if a transcendant 
God cannot act upon it, it would 
be interesting to know how a 
God that is immanent in matter 
can act upon it. 

Dre Pratt. (Pe) 61). 1s, appar- 
ently, not very well informed 
on Darwin’s contribution to evo- 
lution. He credits De Vries mu- 
tation theory with being a “bomb 
which forced a very consider- 
able reconstruction of the Dar- 
winian theory.” Instead of this 
being true De Vries in his great 
work on mutations said that 
Darwin had laid the foundations 
of evolution for all time and that 
his work merely supplemented 
the great work of Darwin. He is 
on no safer ground in his as- 
sumption that Mendel’s investi- 
gations greatly modified the 
theory of Darwin. 

Dr. Pratt’s book may give 
some assurance to those who do 
not want to abandon Naturalism 
as a philosophy, but it adds al- 
most nothing to a philosophical 
interpretation of science, and 
very little, if anything to philos- 
ophy. Louis J. Hopkins. 

If we consider the sources of 
that great movement known as 
the European Enlightenment, 
and were to seek its roots in any 
one personality, there is little 
doubt that we would have to set- 
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tle on Pierre Bayle as the prime- 
mover of that epoch of human 
thought. Bayle’s relations to 
what is more strictly known as 
the French Enlightenment have 
been often written upon. The con- 
temporary discussion on Bayle’s 
works is already voluminous. 
But nowhere else, except in 
Courtines, do we find a book de- 
voted specifically to Bayle’s Re- 
lations With England And The 
English. Bayle never visited 
England nor was he able to 
read English but French was at 
this time the international lan- 
guage and Bayle, the political 
refugee from clerical persecution 
in France, was readily listened 
to by an England that was cast- 
ing off the last shackles of the 
Roman regime with the accession 
of William and Mary. 

Bayle’s great scheme of a dic- 
tionary to correct, amplify, and 
take the place of Moreri’s gave 
him a great reputation for erudi- 
tion. The circumstances of the 
times, his own bringing up, the 
religious intolerance, the new 
wine of a rising science, astro- 
nomical and cosmic discovery, 
newly ascertained ethnological 
facts, the Jesuit recognition of 
the superiority of Chinese cul- 
ture and religion, all combined 
to yield the skeptical attitude 
which characterized Bayle. 

There was that about the 
whole situation which would ap- 
peal to the rising Whig interests 
in England. For these reasons 
Bayle procured a dominating in- 
fluence in the contemporary 
world of English letters. He was 
closely allied with many of the 
French refugees who had fled to 
England from the Catholic per- 
secutions and who were sympa- 
thetic with his attacks upon in- 
tolerance. In fact, he became the 
spokesman for toleration. He 
was early recognized by The 
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Royal Society and had corre- 
spondence with Robert Boyle, 
with Sloane and Burnet. The 
author traces his relationship to 
Locke and the English liberals, 
Shaftesbury, Albemarle, Mande- 
ville, Collins, and Toland, the 
men who with Bayle’s assistance 
laid the great foundations of 
English tolerance. The reaction 
of the movement returned to 
France in the days just before 
the French Revolution as voiced 
in Voltaire’s English Letters, 
and had no small part in the 
ideology of that political upheaval. 
Courtines’ work is of the ut- 
most importance and fills a real 
need in Baylean discussion. There 
is a carefully wrought out bibli- 
ography and an extended ap- 
pendix affording an index to all 
of Bayle’s references to England 
and the English in the Diction- 
naire. Rete 
Positivism in the United States 
thoroughly explores one of the 
many old corners in the attic of 
the history of philosophy. To 
read it is likerummaging through 
a body of old letters or daguer- 
reotypes representing the faces 
or the thoughts of long-dead and 
almost forgotten relatives or 
family friends of one’s great 
grandparents. Nor is the mate- 
rial with which it deals, except 
as a philosophical curiosity, im- 
portant. Comte, to be sure, has 
an assured place in the history 
of philosophy and his Positivism 
is the expression of an enduring 
and significant philosophic atti- 
tude which claims many distin- 
guished adherents, and, it is to 
be hoped, will always exert its 
sane and salutary restraints up- 
on metaphysical speculation. But 
the influence of Comte’s brand of 
positivism upon American 
thought was slight and ephem- 
eral, and to follow Professor 
Hawkins’ evocation of it is to 
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walk the deserted streets and 
peer into the empty houses of 
a ghost town. 

This is said in a spirit by no 
means derogatory to the book. 
On the contrary, the odd corners, 
the packets of old letters, the 
daguerreotypes, the discarded 
furniture that one finds in the 
attic, the ghost town hidden 
away in the desert, have often 
great charm, and it may be 
beauty. The material unearthed 
by Professor Hawkins is, just 
because of its faded, early Vic- 
torian quality, not without fasci- 
nation. And in bringing it to 
light and organizing its exhibi- 
tion he has made an interesting 
contribution to our immediately 
available knowledge of the his- 
tory of philosophy. As a refer- 
ence work the book will be of 
value to the student of Comte 
and Positivism. More than 
that, though the subject Profes- 
sor Hawkins has chosen does not 
lend itself to lively presentation, 
he has really succeeded in mak- 
ing dead bones live, and in giving 
us not merely the collected re- 
sults of a bit of painstaking re- 
search in out of the way places, 
but a very readable book. 

B. A. G. Fuller. 

The story told of Diogenes, 
that when he could attract no 
listeners by the profundity of 
his philosophy but succeeded by 
whistling, is illustrative of the 
whole career and legend that has 
gathered about him. His bizarre 
speech and more bizarre acts 
were the sources of interest in 
him, as much in his own day as 
in ours. 

There are few books given to 
the Diogenes legend and Dr. 
Sayre’s volume, Diogenes of 
Sinope, is thus made the more 
important to those who care to 
locate what is known concerning 
this oddest of philosophers and 
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sometimes accredited founder of 
cynicism. The author repudiates 
the connection of the name cynic 
with the Cynosargis gymnasium 
and returns to the earlier tradi- 
tion of “dog,” which was an evi- 
dent reference to Diogenes’ man- 
ner of life. In fact citations are 
brought forward to show that 
“The Dog” became a nickname 
for Diogenes himself. 

It was the Diogenesan idiosyn- 
cracies which made him the con- 
venient figure-head and symbol 
around which gathered many 
tales and even conflicting ideas 
as various later Cynics tried to 
maintain their opinions by refer- 
ring them to a supposed Dioge- 
nesan origin. Many of these tales 
were apparently transferred 
from other individuals to in- 
crease the credit of the popular 
Cynic. 

The raw-food advocates of our 
day might even claim him for he 
ate his food uncooked, unless 
others cooked it for him, and his 
said to have died from eating a 
raw octopus. This outcome was 
summed up in the anticynical 
advice of Lucian: 

Seruple not to perform the 
deeds of darkness in broad 
daylight: select your love 
adventures with a view to 
the public entertainment; 
and finally when the fancy 
takes you, swallow a raw 
cuttlefish and die. Such are 
the delights of Cynicism 

(89). 

The work is accompanied by a 
good bibliography and is a wel- 
eome compendium of informa- 
tion concerning a popular but 
little-known figure in Greek phi- 
losophy. Rela 

Even if the task that he has set 
himself in this book, Reality, were 
less successfully accomplished. 
Professor Weiss would deserve the 
gratitude of philosophers for 
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having undertaken it. Philosophy 
in our time has fallen a victim, 
along with many other human 
interests, to the tendency to spe- 
cialization so characteristic of our 
age, and it has seemingly lost the 
power to reorganize in a single 
and consistent system the whole 
it has so painstakingly picked to 
pieces and studied only as an 
aggregate of disconnected parts. 
We are continuously and abun- 
dantly supplied with treatises on 
various phases of logic, epistem- 
ology, ethics, philosophy of sci- 
ence and the like, but rarely with 
a comprehensive discussion of 
the nature of reality. So, too, one 
looks in vain to the popular phi- 
losophical movements of the day 
like pragmatism and the various 
realisms for any great satisfac- 
tion of our curiosity regarding 
the character of the universe as 
a whole. They deal with episodes 
in the life of the real and what 
lights they throw on the central 
problem are mostly side-lights 
reflecting the angle of a particu- 
lar and restricted approach. In 
a word, philosophers today no 
longer write novels; they confine 
themselves to collections of short 
stories. 

This is, to be sure, not so much 
the fault as the misfortune of 
philosophy. The material upon 
which it draws for its hypotheses 
has become so swollen, so diversi- 
fied, so divergent, so detailed, 
and so fluid, that thinking has 
become perforce centrifugal 
rather than centripetal in its 
drives and directions. It requires 
courage to contemplate even the 
task of covering the ground, let 
alone that of extracting from 
such contemplation an all- 
embracing coherent vision of the 
whole. 

Professor Weiss, however, has 
this courage. He returns to the 
concept of philosophy as a medi- 
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tation upon the spectacle of all 
timeandallexistence. Heplaysfor 
the high stakes of metaphysics. 
He devotes himself to asking, 
and to answering, so far as in 
him lies, the question “what is 
the nature of the real.’ This 
question, he rightly feels, haunts 
every philosophic inquiry, how- 
ever curtailed and technical it 
may try to be. Nay more, in his 
opinion it is not only the driving 
force of all human thinking and 
striving, but constitutes also the 
core, and its answer the self- 
completion, of every existent 
thing, inanimate as well as ani- 
mate. “Raise the stone, and there 
thou shalt find me, cleave the 
wood and there am I.” 

To compress, as he does, with- 
in a volume of less than three 
hundred pages his own response 
to the insistent challenge, Pro- 
fessor Weiss must move rapidly ; 
too rapidly, indeed, for the com- 
fort of the reader. Nor is much 
comfort to be had from the style, 
which is in itself often difficult 
and obscure, apart from the diffi- 
culties of the subject. That one 
may read running at the pace he 
sets, Professor Weiss has need 
of a sure foot. As it is, he some- 
times stumbles and trips and, in- 
stead of assisting those who are 
trying to follow him, requires 
assistance from them in making 
himself understood. 


For example one looks in vain 
for any final and clear definition 
of terms like consciousness and 
mind and matter. Their mean- 
ing is only adumbrated and has 
to be picked up and pieced to- 
gether from the various contexts 
in which they occur. It is a pity, 
too, that we have no final chapter 
in which Professor Weiss brings 
his final conclusions within a 
single and sharp focus. All in 
all, the book has something of 
the first draft about it—a little 
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hurried, a little breathless, a 
little incoherent, a little inarticu- 
late, in need of being shaken 
down, pulled together, and 
clarified. 

But these are faults of presen- 
tation, and, in no way, affect the 
interest and brilliance of Profes- 
sor Weiss’s thought. For that 
matter, they testify in their way 
to the fact that he has something 
to say, and writes under the com- 
pulsion of a vision that has pos- 
sessed him. He is full of his 
subject, and cannot wait to disci- 
pline and articulate his ideas 
before expressing them. He 
strikes while the iron is hot. And 
this dashing off what he has to 
say while it is still immediate 
and glowing, though it gives an 
impression of haste and at times 
of incoherence, also makes the 
book warm and vital. 


Professor Weiss would be the 
last to contend that his system 
is an enfant de miracle, con- 
ceived in independence of the 
history of preceding philosophy. 
Indeed, it is the child of many 
fathers, and bears the stamp of 
its diverse paternity upon its 
face. Aristotle, Spinoza, Leib- 
nitz have contributed largely to 
it, not to speak of Peirce and 
Whitehead, who seem to be the 
occasions, if not the causes, of its 
birth. But such elements as they 
have donated, Professor Weiss 
has combined in a new and origi- 
nal synthesis which will deserve 
to be studied and pondered. He 
has a system—which too many 
of us today have not. He is cre- 
ative, where too many of us are 
merely critical. And he has cre- 
ated a system of which any one 
of us might well be proud to be 
the author. It is much to be 
hoped that the present book will 
prove to be a “first novel,” and 
that in future volumes he will go 
on enlarging and clarifying the 
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Weltanschauung he has already 
set forth so ably. 
B.A. G. F. 


Living Personalities 

THE SPIRIT OF VOLTAIRE. By Nor- 
man L. Torrey. Columbia University 
Press, New York. Pp. xiii, 314. $3.00 

OEUVRES COMPLETES DE MALE- 
BRANCHE. Edition critique publiée 
sous les auspices de l’Academie francaise 
de l’Académie des Sciences, de |’ Acadé- 
mie des Sciences morales et politiques 
par Désiré Roustan, Inspecteur général 
de l’Instruction publique en collabera- 
tion avec Paul Schrecker. Tome I, De 
la recherche de la verite, Livres I et II. 
Boivin et Cie, Editeurs, Paris. Pp. xl, 
491. $3.00. 

PLATO: Phaedrus, Ion, Gorgias, and 
Symposium, with passages from the Re- 
public and Laws. Translated into English 
with an Introduction and Prefatory 
Notes by Lane Cooper. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, New York. Pp. lviii, 436. $3.50. 

GEORGE SANTAYANA. By George W. 
Howgate. University of Pennsylvania 
Press, Philadelphia. Pp. viii, 363. $3.50. 


If the impress of a character 
upon his age is to be measured 
by the books that continue to be 
written about him after a hun- 
dred and fifty years then Vol- 
taire must still be considered 
among the greatest of modern 
influences. In Professor Torrey’s 
Spirit of Voltaire we have the 
latest attempt at evaluation. The 
work is sprightly and readable 
and attempts mainly to reveal 
the inner workings of the Vol- 
tairean mind. This the author 
might have done successfully if 
he had been mindful of the age 
in which Voltaire lived and if he 
had been willing to grant the 
same excuses to Voltaire’s ene- 
mies that he puts forward for 
Voltaire. 

Voltaire was no more the child 
of his age than were the men 
around him. In fact, if his hypo- 
crisy, lies, and double dealing 
which the author freely admits 
are to be glossed over in recogni- 
tion of his great work of freeing 
his age from superstition it can 
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be best done by reference to the 
general beliefs and practices of 
the time. 

Professor Torrey has, how- 
ever, an ax to grind. He desires 
to use Voltaire as a stalking- 
horse to whip all religious and 
philosophical opponents of mod- 
ern humanism. He can easily do 
this by assuming that there has 
been no change in religious 
thought in the last century and 
a half, and also by seeming to 
show that Voltaire’s beliefs were 
identical with those of the mod- 
ern religious humanists. Neither 
of these points will be allowed by 
intelligent religionists. We have 
therefore a consistent attempt to 
excuse Voltaire in every course 
he undertook. If he lies it is from 
necessity; if he declares himself 
a theist it is because he meant 
the opposite. His own hypocrisy 
is admitted (p. 122) at the same 
time that hypocrisy appears 
heinous in his opponents. There 
is on the other hand no doubt 
that his blows against ecclesias- 
tical politics and corruption 
would have been more effective 
had his own efforts been char- 
acterized by incorruptibility. The 
one-sidedness of the author’s his- 
torical method is indicated in his 
treatment of the Rousseau epi- 
sode. Here Rousseau is attacked 
not by the contradiction of argu- 
ment but by the exposure and 
misrepresentation of his personal 
life (from Voltaire of all men). 
It was obviously a blow below 
the belt. Yet our author does not 
give the facts of the scurrilous 
attack and writes: 

It is difficult to find a logi- 
cal interpretation of Rous- 
seau’s rage on any grounds 
than those alleged by Vol- 
taire (92). 

Throughout the work there is 
very loose usage of philosophic 
and theological terms and fre- 
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quent resort to the fallacy of the 
universal. This is exactly the 
pulpit device frequently used in 
berating Voltaire but little light 
or leading can arise out of such 
controversy. 


The first is illustrated in such 
a statement as the following: 

Voltaire’s life gives the lie 
to the charge that either 
skepticism or the acceptance 
of the theory of determin- 
ism leads to hopelessness, 
inaction, and stagnation (8). 

It is obvious that Voltaire was 
Skeptic only in a limited sense, 
i. e., in the sense of disbelief in 
ecclesiastical authority. Most 
modern Christians are skeptics 
in the same sense and to as great 
a degree. His stiff blows against 
ecclesiastical and political tyr- 
anny arose from his faith in the 
power of righteous public opin- 
ion and in his own capacity to 
set it forth. This was not skepti- 
cism in any general sense. The 
conclusion reached is due to the 
fallacy of the abstract. 

The sister fallacy of the uni- 
versal is resorted to in such 
statements as the following: 

Candide killed once and 
forever in France the philo- 
sophical optimism of Pope 
and Leibnitz as a metaphys- 
ical system (9). 

Judged by the standards 
of his time, he was more 
wholesome in his personal 
habits and more keenly 
aware of his responsibilities 
to society than the great 
majority of his pious and 
Christian contemporaries 
(20). 

It was not Candide, in 
spite of its form, that was 
frivolous, it was the devital- 
izing optimism of Leibnitz 
(49). 

With regard to the employ- 
ment of such technical terms as 
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deism, theism, skepticism, and 
the like, it should be held in 
mind that these are neither in- 
clusive, exclusive, or fixed. There 
is little point to their use unless 
meticulous care is observed in 
definition. The same is true of 
the term “personal God.” Very 
few if any believers in a personal 
God think of Him as possessing 
a physical body. In fact, theol- 
ogy has always been particular 
to teach that He is “without 
body or parts.”’ Yet our human- 
ist friends often feel it necessary 
to bolster a weak and unimpres- 
sive cause with a reference to a 
rather common medieval concep- 
tion on the part of the ignorant 
populace, in order to caricature 
modern ideas. The modern theist 
does not conceive of personality 
as inevitably joined to a physical 
body but rather as a spaceless, 
timeless center of self-conscious 
experience. Here our humanist 
friends show their essential ma- 
terialism since they cannot con- 
ceive of personality apart from 
physical body. Certainly if sci- 
ence can define matter as an 
event in a space-time continuum 
the modern theist with his defini- 
tion can be no longer the subject 
of intelligent ridicule. 

So this life of Voltaire is the 
subject of an unreal strain which 
is likely to add more heat than 
light and leave us in greater con- 
fusion regarding the essential 
qualities of one of the greatest 
men of his century. He might 
even be called the voice of God 
to his time but his work was 
finished with the era that im- 
mediately followed him. Surely 
it is no clarification to pronounce 
him deist and skeptic, theist (as 
he called himself) and atheist, 
mystic and libertine, determinist 
and apostle of freedom, and to 
suggest that “Humanity may 
never find its salvation until Vol- 
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taire is canonized.” This repre- 
sents a profound indifference to 
all values. 

It is scarcely accountable that 
so outstanding a philosopher as 
Malebranche should have been so 
relatively neglected. Not indeed 
from a lack of secondary mate- 
rial for many commentaries on 
this great philosopher have ap- 
peared and are frequently ap- 
pearing, but from the lack of a 
modern and definitive edition of 
his complete works. The great 
task of remedying this situation 
is now undertaken in an elabo- 
rate way by M. Roustain with 
the assistance of Paul Schrecker. 
The Work entitled, Oewvres Com- 
plétes de Malebranche, is to ap- 
pear in sixteen volumes of which 
the first four will contain La 
recherche de la Verité based on 
the last edition published during 
the philosopher’s life, that of 
1712. Great care in editorship 
is being exercised so that works 
unmistakeably Malebranchean 
may be distinguished from those 
sometimes falsely ascribed to 
him and a careful chronological 
sequence made which will throw 
light on the philosophical prog- 
ress of Malebranche. 

The importance of Male- 
branche has been too much over- 
looked for he was a philosopher 
in his own right and no feeble 
echo of Descartes as has some- 
times been assumed. He held an 
important relation to Locke, so 
frequently overestimated, and 
the period can scarcely be under- 
stood without his proper place in 
the picture. In particular was he 
related to that movement toward 
naturalism so largely inspired by 
the Jesuit missionaries in China 
with whom he was in direct cor- 
respondence. Viewed from this 
standpoint he had no small in- 
fluence on the ideas of the Physio- 
crats, on the Rousseauan doc- 
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trine of education, and on the 
general development of nature 
philosophy. 

The Académie Francaise, the 
Académie des Sciences, and the 
Académie des Sciences morales 
et politiques are greatly to be 
praised for sponsoring the work, 
Boivin and Company for pub- 
lishing it, and above all the dis- 
tinguished editor and his collabo- 
rator for undertaking a task so 
vast and so exhaustive. These 
various agencies lay the whole 
scholarly world under a pro- 
found obligation. It is to be 
hoped that there may be an im- 
mediate and appreciative re- 
sponse from college and institu- 
tional libraries generally as well 
as from interested private indi- 
viduals. Henceforth this series 
will be necessary to every student 
of philosophy and to researches 
into Malebranche particularly. 

Ro Laks 


In this attractive volume en- 
titled Plato, compiled from the 
works of the Greek thinker and 
writer bearing the same name, 
Professor Lane Cooper has col- 
lected the Platonic dialogues 
which in whole or part may “be 
of special interest to students of 
eloquence and poetry” (vii). 

Such was my aim from the 
first ; but now, with the pub- 
lishers, I hope that my book 
will have a wider public, and 
make appeal to all who care 
for art and principles of art, 
or care for something which 
they call “aesthetics.” 

Naturally a classicist, who 
knows the Greek language as 
Professor Cooper must, would 
find translations unsatisfactory. 
Originally, however, he attempted 
to borrow from others, but soon 
discontent drove him to his own 
personal interpretations so that 
with modesty he confesses: “I 
have, with some misgivings, done 
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every part of the book myself.” 
The common translation by Ben- 
jamin Jowett is cited particu- 
larly as inexact and misleading 
in places and the opinion is ex- 
pressed that “the best English 
translation of the Republic [for 
example] is that by A. D. Lind- 
say” (281). Although the trans- 
lations rendered by Professor 
Cooper are different, their merit 
or demerit with respect to others 
versions may be a matter of 
opinion. 

The valuable part of the vol- 
ume is the positive, frank, and, 
in the opinion of the reviewer, 
constructive essay of fifty-eight 
pages of the translator on Plato 
and his work. Seldom is there 
packed in so few pages so much 
suggestive and informing mate- 
rial. Professor Cooper requires 
entrance into Plato by the gate- 
way of a knowledge of the Greek 
language. 

To say that an educated 
man can gain what he should 
gain from Plato through 
translations alone... is just 
another sign of miserable 
decadence (xi).... For my- 
self, I shall think my labors 
in this book but imperfectly 
rewarded if they do not lead 
at least a few choice spirits 
to the study of Plato in 
Greek (xii). 

A consideration of the nature 
and place of dialogue, the diction, 
prose rhythm, euphony, cadences, 
and characters employed by the 
master mind receive emphasis. 
Certain great ideas, such as, imi- 
tation, love, the art of poetry, as 
well as the nature of idea itself 
as understood by Plato are dis- 
cussed. The author ascribes a 
large place to the influence of 
Plato and “outside of the Bible, 
it is Plato who will most quickly 
and surely store the mind’”’ (liv). 
“When you look for the kingdom 
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of the Republic,” the author ad- 
vises, “do not say ‘Lo here,’ or 
‘there’.” The spaceless timeless 
kingdom is within you.” 

In harmony with the wish of 
the translator whose admiration 
for the works of Plato is mani- 
fest, it would seem that everyone 
interested in the structure and 
meaning of art in its widest 
sense, in fact of the structure 
and meaning of life itself, should 
not pass this stimulating volume 
by. Pi Ran 

The purpose of his book on 
George Santayana, says Mr. 
Howgate, is 

to integrate opinion about 
Santayana, as well as his 
own varied work, on the 
supposition that although 
many persons know a few 
things about Santayana, not 
many persons know many 
things about him. 
And since Santayana, and opin- 
ion about him, are at least as 
varied as his many-sided work, 
this is no slight task. 

Mr. Howgate fixes his integra- 
tion on the persistent Santa- 
yanan paradox—the paradox of 
Santayana the materialist and 
Santayana the Platonist — the 
paradox of his naturalism and 
the “‘essences”—the paradox that 
appears in such varied forms in 
his work as the struggle of cul- 
ture versus Kultur, the argument 
of Van Tender and McStout in 
the Whitman dialogue, in a dis- 
illusioned affection for orthodoxy, 
and a faith in disillusion. This 
conflict in Santayana is due 
largely, thinks Mr. Howgate, to 
Santayana’s Spanish-Catholic 
background ; and Santayana him- 
self seems to incline to this ex- 
planation. But that is probably 
putting too much confidence in 
the unique character of Spanish 
culture. To be sure Spain does 
exhibit the conflict—never more 
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so than recently, as Howgate ob- 
serves —but it is no quality 
possessed by Spain alone. The 
problem may be picked up at any 
crossroads. The peculiar Santa- 
yanan quality in his statement 
of it, is his insistence that the 
forms or essences must have ab- 
solute clarity. That indeed may 
be a Catholic heritage, but the 
absolute plurality of the essences 
on which Santayana also insists 
cannot be Catholic, and is very 
questionably scientific. 

Mr. Howgate thinks that per- 
sonally Santayana has solved the 
problem rather well — “He has 
faced life with an uncompromis- 
ing naturalism, yet has managed 
to preserve intact the essentially 
human values.” How true that 
is must depend on what values 
are essential, and on how many 
of them Mr. Santayana has pre- 
served. A nice taste in art, anda 
pleasant detachment from life do 
not seem to cover all of them. 
Metaphysically there are diffi- 
culties too, as Howgate indicates. 
In fact, he says, “Santayana’s 
metaphysics is hardly specula- 
tive at all’; it is descriptive. On 
the one hand Santayana has 
pinned his faith to a “nineteenth 
century mechanistic view of na- 
ture”; and on the other he has 
built a Platonie world of 
“essences” which do not “exist,” 
but which somehow describe the 
particular aspects of that which 
does exist. How to put these two 
together, how the essences ap- 
pear, and what is their “relation 
to matter and to mind are also 
puzzles which Santayana has not 
tried fully to solve.” (254) 

Howgate speaks modestly of 
his resumé of Santayana’s meta- 
physics, fearing that it may be 
too brief. But the resumé seems 
reasonably accurate, sympa- 
thetic, and not uncritical. Since 
Mr. Howgate is himself a critic, 
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it may be natural that his most 
valuable chapters are those con- 
cerned with Santayana as critic, 
poet, and essayist. One is pleased 
to note in passing that the popu- 
lar pastime of naming proto- 
types for the characters in The 
Last Puritan is here laid to rest, 
and the author given proper 
credit for the characters he has 
created. Also it is pleasant to 
note that Howgate has avoided 
about as well as can be that other 
far too easy answer to which 
most critics of Santayana are 
much given, namely that of re- 
ducing the philosopher wholly to 
the poet, or the poet to the critic, 
or the novelist to the philoso- 
pher, etc., as if no man could be 
creative in more than one field. 
The result is a well-balanced 
book which should hardly fail to 
tell many persons many things 
about Santayana, as its author 
hopes, and give them a critical 
focus for their knowledge about 
him too. 
W. V. Evans. 


Man and Society 


THE REDISCOVERY OF MAN. By 
Henry C. Link. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. Pp. xii, 257. $1.75. 

ECONOMICS AND SOCIETY. By John 
F. Cronin. American Book Company, 
Cincinnati. Pp. xvii, 456. $2.50. 

THE NATIONAL MIND (ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, GERMAN). By Michael 
Damiashkevich. American Book Com- 
pany, New York. Pp. xii, 508. $3.50. 

POETRY AND ANARCHISM. By Her- 
bert Read. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Pp. 126. $2.00. 

THE GREATEST NORMAN CON- 
QUEST. By James Van Wyck Osborne. 
E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. 
Pp. xvi, 504. $5.00. 


Three centuries of consistent 
and perpetual emphasis upon the 
centrality and importance of 
physical science accompanied by 
a corresponding derogation of 
the status of man and human 
values has at last borne fruit. 
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The recent World War and pres- 
ent preparations for yet further 
racial suicide are striking illus- 
trations. As an answer to the 
reign of the impersonal, that as- 
pect of science which is exalted 
at the sacrifice of values although 
related to the scientist himself, 
Henry C. Link in his volume The 
Rediscovery of Man pleads for 
reinstatement of the subject, 
man, without which the object, 
science, is not only neglectfully 
partial, but in reality impossible. 


Probably the greatest criti- 
cism that one could make of the 
book is that its title, The Redis- 
covery of Man, anticipates more 
than is actually realized in the 
volume. Particularly one with a 
philosophical appetite is apt to 
turn away hungry from the re- 
past which the author prepares. 
However that may be, the book 
is worth reading. The view is 
both constructive and practical. 
This may be due to the accumu- 
lated experience of the writer in 
dealing with people in actual 
case-work and his ability to re- 
late such experiences in an inter- 
esting style. A major need, the 
author thinks, is the development 
of self-reliance of which our 
“over-stuffed” life, geared to top 
speed, deprives us. The present 
social panaceas are not of the 
proper nature to develop person- 
ality. The habits of personality 
can be benefited by various kinds 
of social participation, games, 
etc., and by serving others. These 
diversions also dissipate fears 
which bind individuals and pre- 
vent their development of effi- 
ciency. In fact, all through the 
volume there is a plea for par- 
ticipation in group activities, 
sports and co-operative under- 
takings which are bound to re- 
flect themselves in personality 
traits. In the last chapter, the 
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author sums up his convictions 
as follows: 

The great task before us, 
is first, to discover and to 
establish the terms of the 
personal and social concepts 
of living. This book repre- 
sents a step in that direction 
(251). 

The volume is characterized 
by sincerity, conviction, and a 
statement of aims which the 
author believes are practical and 
desirable. It is easy and delight- 
ful reading and should not be 
overlooked. PoORSH 

The author of this work, Eco- 
nomics and Society, has suc- 
ceeded in crowding into it the 
fundamental principles of mod- 
ern economic life and a discussion 
of some special economic prob- 
lems of current interest. The 
issues involved and the concepts 
used in each question are clearly 
explained, and the conclusions 
proposed are as fair as it is pos- 
sible to be in such controversial 
matters. As an interesting addi- 
tion to the average guides to 
economics, the present work gives 
briefly the Catholic answers to 
the major problems discussed, 
answers which are based on the 
respect of the traditional pre- 
rogatives of the individual and 
of the family. Of particular in- 
terest, is the analysis of the 
democratic and of the authori- 
tarian economic systems. Labor 
problems and international trade 
are also elaborately discussed 
with reference to present-day 
conditions. The economic theo- 
ries explained are brought up to 
date by the discussion of current 
American legislation, such as the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, the Social Security Act, the 
Federal Food Act of 1938, the 
Hull Reciprocal Trade Pacts, and 
various laws concerning public 
utilities, investments, money, ag- 
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riculture, and taxation. Though 
it is a technical book written by 
an expert, the present work has 
a great interest for the philoso- 
pher, for its author is aware of 
the main connections of his sub- 
ject with the ultimate principles 
of thought. 


The volume, entitled The Na- 
tional Mind, is primarily designed 
to make clearer the meaning and 
purpose of the systems of educa- 
tion in England, France and 
Germany. But it has a much 
wider interest: it not only helps 
to understand the psychology of 
the average citizen of three great 
countries, but it also gives valu- 
able hints about their political 
mentality. Because the author 
belongs to neither of the three 
countries analyzed, he can take 
a more detached, if not a more 
objective view of his problem; 
he thus gives some candid opin- 
ions about the peculiarities and 
background of the Englishman, 
the Frenchman, and the Ger- 
man, basing his conclusions on a 
wealth of incidents, experiences, 
and quotations which are very 
interesting in themselves. 


The English mind is described 
in terms of athletics and sports, 
resistance to adverse forces, 
humor, political mysticism, fair 
play, art of compromise, accept- 
ance of hierarchy, utilitarianism, 
and at times anti-intellectualism. 
The French mind is character- 
ized by intellectual discipline and 
power of expression, rationalistic 
sociability, doctrinarianism, and 
a peculiar mixture of revolution- 
ism and conservatism. As to the 
Germans, they are defined as a 
Dionysian nation, implying 
fraternization with nature, aver- 
sion to the play of analysis, a 
tendency to infinitism and a cult 
of heroism. An excellent outline 
is given here of “The Total Man 
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and the Totalitarian State” but 
the author wisely refrains from 
making any final pronouncements 
as to their future. 

It is obvious that generaliza- 
tions about national characteris- 
tics are based on averages. There 
are many exceptions to the prin- 
ciples laid down in this work, 
while certain minor peculiarities 
of the nations concerned are left 
out of the picture. But the reader 
will find this book fair in its 
conclusions and most entertain- 
ing in its presentation of three 
great national minds. 

Thomas Greenwood. 


Herbert Read’s Poetry and 
Anarchism is another manifesta- 
tion of the growing revolt to 
irrationalism. The modern age 
is not content with having all its 
ideas, theories, concepts and 
opinions tied up in convenient 
and shapely parcels and deftly 
tied with blue ribbon. There is 
revolt against the formality of 
eternally settled religious creed, 
against the cut and dried philos- 
ophies, above all against what 
but lately appeared—the exact 
and inevitable pronouncements 
of science. 

We are becoming daily more 
conscious of the paradoxical na- 
ture of life with its grim incon- 
sistencies. We now know there is 
no simple, one-way or easy solu- 
tion of its contradictions. The 
skeptical mood which assailed 
religious faith could not stop 
there but has now attacked the 
ancient sureties of science itself 
and discredits the foundations of 
orderly society. To many minds 
such a movement and the expres- 
sion of such ideas is a source of 
great trepidation. If however, 
one is a student of history and 
knows it in its deeper and essen- 
tial qualities days of mental un- 
rest may be seen as the har- 
bingers of man’s advance. 
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If one can strike this tolerant 
mood he will find much of profit 
in Herbert Read’s beautifully 
phrased lines. He may heartily 
disagree with many of the au- 
thor’s ‘positions, as indeed the 
reviewer does, and yet find stim- 
ulation and pleasure in the work. 
What Read and the modern 
liberal sees too infrequently is 
the solvent character of living 
faith and living religion. The 
absence of these is the main 
source of the modern sense of 
futility and frustration. One 
could only assume his attitude 
toward religion if it could be 
summed up, as he thinks it can, 
in formal creed and institution. 
However, many will take pleas- 
ure in these delightful essays. 

For many, if not for most 
students, Osborne’s The Greatest 
Norman Conquest will supply in- 
formation regarding an impor- 
tant though little-known period 
in European history. Most of us 
have a hazy idea of the Norman 
conquest of Italy and Sicily with- 
out detailed notion of its stirring 
and notable events. That it called 
for military prowess vastly 
greater than that exercised by 
William the Conqueror and that 
it was of more vital significance 
to European civilization has not 
yet been generally recognized. 
This has been due in part to 
paucity of historical writings. 
In this work we have not only 
the filling of a gap in historical 
information but it is done with a 
lightness of touch, an under- 
standing of the sources of human 
action, and a historical knowl- 
edge that make it as thrilling as 
a novel. The author has a genius 
particularly for unearthing the 
human elements and disclosing 
the gossip and scandal of an 
early day. 

One is quite certain to be im- 
pressed in the narrative of the 
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Norman campaigns, particularly 
of those against Sicily and the 
Byzantine Empire, of the stra- 
tegic importance which still ren- 
ders of military significance such 
places as have only recently come 
again into common view, as 
Corfu, Durazzo, Malta, Albania, 
and Sicily. 

Apart from the light which is 
thrown on these early Norman 
military campaigns much infor- 
mation is given concerning the 
nature of Greek civilization in 
Southern Italy, the mingling of 
races, the influence of the Orient, 
the sources and beginning of the 
Crusades, and the rise of Renais- 
sance culture. 

The work shows a vast amount 
of critical and scholarly research 
and is accompanied by ample ap- 
pendices and bibliography. It is 
easily an outstanding work and 
a necessity for every historical 
library. The work, of such fine 
erudition, format, and printing, 
is unfortunately marred by slov- 
enly proofreading which will be 
annoying to many readers. 

Rotor 
Ethics and Logic 
PROBLEMS OF ETHICS. by Moritz 


Schlick, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. 
Pp. xv, 217. $2.00. 


LOGIC: THE THEORY OF INQUIRY. 
By John Dewey. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, New York. Pp. x, 546. $3.00. 


When Ethics is nimbly handled 
by a logical positivist, it is bound 
to vanish into thin air as a result 
of the manipulation. Of course, 
many rules of conduct usually 
characterized as moral, are still 
kept as a dim justification for 
Ethics; but there is no ultimate 
value in such rules, and their 
very relativity makes them 
harmless. 

Thus, discussing the meaning 
of “moral,” Schlick asserts that 
its connotation is determined by 
the opinion of society, which is 
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the lawgiver formulating moral 
demands, and which establishes 
them only because their fulfill- 
ment appears to be useful (p. 
96) and pleasurable. Since, with 
respect to a social group, there 
can only be an average of pre- 
vailing opinion, it is thought that 
one cannot raise an objection to 
this view which involves the ex- 
istence of deviations from some 
of the usual norms. 

He then goes on to strengthen 
these conclusions by showing the 
emptiness of the hypothesis of 
absolute values. For him, values 
exist for ethics only to the extent 
that they make themselves felt, 
that they are relative to us. He 
would not allow them to have an 
absolute existence in addition; 
because the words “absolute ex- 
istence” add nothing new to the 
verifiable facts, and are there- 
fore empty and meaningless (p. 
119.) Applied to more specific 
questions, such as the freedom 
of the will, the analytical method 
would consider it as a pseudo- 
problem, arising from the con- 
fusion of such pairs of concepts 
as national law and law of state, 
determinism and compulsion, 
indeterminism and freedom. In 
the same way, Schlick would 
treat of the problems concerning 
the motives with an ethical 
theory which is more psychologi- 
eal than metaphysical. 

There is little doubt that the 
analysis of ethical concepts 
offered by Schlick is illuminating 
and refreshing. It would even be 
valuable, if it were proposed as 
a first step towards the constitu- 
tion of a normative science of 
ethics. But as the result of this 
analysis is proposed as an end in 
itself, the discussion is rather 
discouraging in spite of the seri- 
ousness of purpose of its author. 
The blame is to be placed, how- 
ever not on Schlick’s intentions, 
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but on the very inspiration of 
logical positivism which requires 
that the analysis of every state- 
ment must lead finally to a direct 
exhibition of what is meant. As 
norms cannot be exhibited as 
such, ethics is thus reduced to an 
analysis of what may be called 
ethical actions; and as these are 
expressed in propositions con- 
cerning the behavior of men, the 
scientific field to which they be- 
long is psychology. Unless this 
very particular perspective is 
accepted, the title of the book 
is misleading, and its contents to 
a large extent, are morally 
worthless. ae 

In Logic: The Theory of In- 
quiry, John Dewey sets forth a 
definitive statement of his views 
on logical theory. A general ac- 
quaintance with Dewey’s writ- 
ings in other fields might inti- 
mate that his own treatment of 
the subject would be motivated 
first, by a rejection of traditional 
logic and second, by the persua- 
sion that logic arose “within the 
operation of inquiry and is con- 
cerned with the control of inquiry 
so that it may yield warranted 
assertions” (4). 

Dewey rejects traditional logic 
because in modern times, he be- 
lieves, it is outmoded. When 
logic first emerged, for instance, 
forms were not formalistic; 
knowledge in its logical forms 
“consisted exclusively of defini- 
tion and classification” (87) and 
“there was no room for any logic 
of discovery and invention” (87). 
Learning, accordingly, was lim- 
ited to an “apprehension of the 
species present in objects of per- 
ception on the one hand and 
rational grasp of some essence 
defining a complete species or 
whole on the other” (88). Be- 
cause beliefs were 

not constructed upon the 
ground of operations and 
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conceived in terms of their 
actual procedures and con- 
sequences, they are neces- 
sarily formed in terms of 
preconceptions derived from 
various sources, mainly cos- 
mological in ancient and 
mainly psychological (di- 
rectly or indirectly) in mod- 
ern theory. 

But, according to Dewey, time 
witnessed an advancement in the 
development of actual thought 
processes while logic lagged be- 
hind. 

Logical theory which was 
strictly ontological or exis- 
tential in its original refer- 
ence became a merely formal 
logic when the advance of 
science destroyed the back- 
ground of essences and spe- 
cies upon which the original 
logic was based. . . . Hence 
the perpetuation of the 
forms of the Aristotelian 
tradition, with elimination 
of the subject-matter of 
which they were the forms, 
also ruled out inquiry from 
the proper scope of logic 
(88). . . . Logic thus loses 
its autonomy. . . . The loss 
signifies that logic as the 
generalized account of the 
means by which sound be- 
liefs on any subject are at- 
tained and tested has parted 
company with the actual 
practices by means of which 
such beliefs are established 
(535). 

The nature of logic, in Dewey’s 
opinion requires that it be 
divorced from all metaphysics 
whatsoever. On the contrary 

all logical forms arise with- 
in the operation of inquiry 
... the forms originate in 
operations of inquiry ... 
while inquiry into inquiry is 
the causa cognoscendi of 
logical forms, primary in- 
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quiry is itself causa essendi 

of the forms which inquiry 

into inquiry discloses (3-4). 
An analogy is drawn from biol- 
ogy where life is viewed as the 
process of interaction between 
organisms and their environ- 
ment, and also from culture 
where, in the problems that 
grow out of man’s relation with 
his fellows, not only tools, such 
as the eye, ear, arts, institutions 
are used but also meanings. 
Therefore, the patterns of inter- 
action between organism and en- 
vironment and of the relation of 
tools to meaning furnish the 
basic pattern for inquiry in its 
double actioned task both of 
identifying logical principles as 
well as employing those princi- 
ples to superintend further in- 
quiry. 

A reform then, Professor 
Dewey thinks, is both needed and 
is actually occurring in logic. 
“The subject-matter and meth- 
ods of modern science have no 
such direct affinity with those of 
common sense as existed when 
classical science and logic were 
formulated” (97). Probably one 
outstanding character of the re- 
form must recognize the fact 
that facts or meanings are oper- 
ational. Isolated facts are im- 
potent, whereas interacting facts 
are capable of organization to 
some useful end. In fact, the 
emphasis upon operational, use- 
ful, instrumental, apparently, is 
the great contribution Dewey 
makes to the reformation of logic 
and the major portion of his 
book is a rather abundant cir- 
cumlocution in defense of what 
after all reduces to a single prin- 
ciple. 

In places the book is tedious, 
although on the whole interest- 
ing. It would not be suitable for 
a textbook; in all probability it 
was not designed to be, but no 
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one interested in the develop- 
ment of modern logic can afford 
to neglect it. 

Bans Es 
“In Praise of Women” 


THIS WAS A POET. By George Frisbie 
Whicher. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. Pp. xiii, 337. $3.00. 

JANE WELSH CARLYLE. By Townsend 
Scudder. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Pp. 406. $3.50. 


It is impossible to read of 
Emily Dickinson, whose critical 
biography has now been written 
for us by Professor Whicher, 
without realization of how much 
poorer would have been the 
world of literature without the 
existence of that suffering which 
we all try to escape. The power 
of the human spirit to escape its 
limitations and present “Infinite 
riches in a little room” has mar- 
vellous illustration in the life of 
this woman who became more 
and more a recluse physically 
limited by the boundaries of her 
garden and yet therein exploring 
unbounded regions of human 
thought. Emily Dickinson is al- 
most one of the world’s most 
illustrious introverts, for in her 
socially starved and frustrated 
life she ran the whole gamut of 
human emotions. To her con- 
temporaries she seemed “odd” 
—one of those curious products 
which New England has had the 
good fortune occasionally to 
bring forth, with individualism 
unsubdued by all the prized con- 
ventions. This may be due to 
some concentration of the stub- 
bornness of Puritan blood in a 
single specimen. However the re- 
sult is rarely so much refined as 
in this case. 

If Emily’s love affairs had not 
been frustrated we might have 
had a charming wife and mother 
but no poet. For her poetry 
springs naturally out of her ef- 
fort to face life as it is and to 
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win her victory over it. The 
dross she burns out and what she 
saves is pure gold. The unusual 
fact about Emily Dickinson lies 
in the very individuality and or- 
iginality of her expression—she 
speaks always in her own lan- 
guage, apes nobody, and is care- 
less of conventional forms of 
poetry and grammar that ren- 
dered so many of her contempo- 
raries dull and uninteresting. 
Her speech is not clogged with 
words nor weighted down with 
conventional forms of expres- 
sion. She was the foregleam of 
a new day, a profounder sincer- 
ity, and should be accorded place 
with Whitman and Emerson as 
beginners of a more strictly 
American literature. 

Professor Whicher has done 
his work notably well in giving 
us a picture of the early life and 
society at Amherst and in tracing 
the various threads of Emily’s 
development. We would particu- 
larly call attention to the chap- 
ter entitled “Emerson” as pre- 
senting a critical estimate of 
Emily Dickinson’s art. Neither 
her frank expression of inner 
feelings nor her minx-like atti- 
tude toward hoary and dignified 
religious prejudices could find 
much response and understand- 
ing in her own time. The former 
seemed then like immodesty in a 
woman and the latter like irrev- 
erence, but the future was to 
measure her by different stand- 
ards and her poetry is receiving 
a revival and an appreciation 
which would surprise Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson who per- 
haps of all her contemporaries 
was most sympathetic and came 
nearest to understanding the 
significance of her work. Pro- 
fessor Whicher has produced a 
valuable book which will be often 
consulted by other workers in 
this field, but what in all con- 
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science is the matter with our 
professors of English! This is 
the fourth book from such 
sources in which the “Book of 
Revelation” has been referred to 
as “Revelations” or the “Book of 
Revelations” —in this volume 
three times, and also in the in- 
dex. Should not our literati make 
themselves better acquainted 
with that standard of good Eng- 
lish and continuous best seller 
known as the Bible? 

If the reader has thought of 
Jane Welsh Carlyle as a sort of 
Xantippe, a household nag and 
virago, which was at least the 
reviewer’s opinion, Townsend 
Scudder’s biography will present 
an entirely different character. 
He has been most thorough in 
his workmanship and writes 
largely out of an acquaintance 
with her letters and much in her 
own phrase. The book is in- 
tensely interesting and probably 
the best biography of the year. 
Nothing is omitted from the 
daily problems and life of this 
engaging couple. We have the 
story of the household pets and 
the household “pets” if we may 
thus refer to the occasional mis- 
understandings of two neurotics 
who faced the poverty and in- 
difference of the world with rare 
ambition and courage. 

One lays down the book with 
all plaudits for Jane. She took 
on a difficult task with her peas- 
ant Scot husband. He would 
wear hand-me-downs that were 
several sizes too large for him 
and he was rebellious against 
many of the niceties in which 
she was reared. He was always 
contentious dogmatic and rebel- 
lious. Sensing a diamond in the 
rough, Jane turned away from 
more provident prospects and 
undertook a life of poverty and 
limitation for the sake of making 
over aman. It must be accorded 
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that she did a good job. Her 
tutelage and hardiness, her faith 
in his success went a long, long 
way toward making possible the 
measure of fame that came to 
him, where partnership with a 
less patient and more selfish per- 
son would likely have utterly 
wrecked him. His triumph was 
in a large sense her own. She 
won for him social and even aca- 
demic recognition and made him 
lionized of the great. This result 
was more to the credit of Jane 
than the world has ever recog- 
nized, for she had beauty, wit, 
and social address which made 
her the inferior of no one in the 
highest circles of English society. 


The heartaches that attended 
her later years were in great 
measure due to her own success 
with her subject. She had taught 
him like a child to walk and like 
a child grown independent of his 
mother’s assistance the early im- 
pulse was to run away. She had 
taken a man to “mother” and 
the time inevitably came when he 
was able to walk alone. Neither 
party is perhaps to be blamed. 
Both Thomas and Jane were in- 
tensely fond of each other, even 
when their nerves jarred upon 
each other. Thomas had been so 
petted that he allowed every- 
thing, noises of the street, the 
neighbor’s piano, the roar of 
the surf, and even the position in 
the room of his writing table to 
interrupt his work. Jane gave 
her life to keeping him wrapped 
in cotton ; she kept him from los- 
ing his friends, fussed over and 
babied him. She had little reason 
to complain that the habits she 
had helped create became event- 
ual necessities. Her successes 
developed also into cares. Her 
final triumph was Carlyle’s elec- 
tion to the Rectorship of Edin- 
burgh University but she dared 
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not undergo the nervous strain 
of being present at his induction 
and listening to the Rectoral Ad- 
dress. Before he could return to 
her she was gone, dying very 
suddenly and unexpectedly in 
her carriage. She left Carlyle to 
live on disconsolately for sixteen 
years. Without her he was no 
longer himself. 

Professor Scudder has skill- 
fully woven his materials to give 
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us a human picture and a beauti- 
ful one of a woman who prom- 
ises to become as much of a 
legend as the companion of So- 
crates. His picture will, we think, 
rescue her from the undeserved 
fate of her famous prototype. He 
shows us a beautiful, valorous, 
intellectually brilliant and self- 
sacrificing woman whom no one 
can fail to admire and love. 
Rael 
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